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THE    SONNET. 

Its  History  and  Place  in  English  Verse. 


^I^he  wave  of  present-day  interest  in  Sonnet  An- 
thology  is  doubtless  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  influence  of  those  excellent  little  volumes  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Canterbuiy  Poets "  series,  and 
edited  by  William  Sharp — himself  an  accomplished 
sonneteer.  These  publications  contain  a  large 
number  of  admirably  selected  representative  son- 
nets, and  are,  moreover,  so  adequately  prefaced 
with  critical  and  historical  notes,  that  there  seems 
little  or  no  necessity  for  another  word  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject. 

As  excuse,  however,  for  the  essay  here  following, 
I  may  safely  plead,  that,  as  the  sonnet  itself  is 
faceted  with  varied  conceit  and  treatment,  so  does 
its  history  coiTuscate  with  interest  equally  cap- 
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tivating.  Besides,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  precise 
effort  has  yet  been  made  to  assign  the  sonnet  to 
its  particular  niche  in  poetry,  and  surely  in  this 
age  of  systematised  knowledge,  when  every  branch 
of  information  is  relegated  to,  and  arranged  under, 
its  own  special  class  and  head,  an  attempt  to-  define 
the  place  of  th?  sonnet  in  English  verse  is  not  an 
altogether  inexcusable  task. 

If,  in  poetic  literature,  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
th©  positions  severally  occupied  by  such  closely 
approximating  forms  as  the  Ode,  the  Elegy,  and 
the  Lyric,  how  much  easier  must  it  needs  be  in 
the  case  of  the  Sonnet,  where,  at  least,  no  discrimin- 
ating difficulties  exist?  Its  fourteen  decasyllabic- 
lined  form  is  absolutely  unmistakable  in  the  realm 
of  verse.  It  may,  indeed,  differ  in  rhyme  arrange- 
ment, or  even  in  divisional  construction,  but  its 
restrictive  length  and  pentametric  measure  are 
fixed  and  arbitrary  features,  as  imalterable  and 
essential  as  they  are  easily  recognisable. 

The  Sonnet  has  been  the  subject  of  many  similes. 
Dante  Gabriel  Rcsetti,  one  of  the  deepest  toned  and 
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richest  hued  of  modem  sonneteers,  has  described 
it  as  "  A  moment's  monument " ;  another  has 
likened  it  to  "  A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curi- 
ously "  ;  whilst  Wordsworth  bids  us  scorn  not  the 
melody  "  of  this  small  lute,"  which  "  gave  ease  to 
Petrarch's  wound." 

But  leaving  the  province  of  metaphor  for  that  of 
matter-of-fact,  we  find  that  sonnets  may  be  divided, 
according  to  their  structure,  intO'  three  general 
classes  :  1st,  the  "  Petrarchan,"  composed  of  a  two- 
rhymei  octave,  each  rhyme  iterating  in  a  per- 
manently established  order  (the  first,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  eighth  lines  engaging  the  first  rhyme',  and  the 
second,  third,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  second  rhyme), 
and  a  sestet  either  consisting  of  two  tercets  or  some 
other  form  of  recognised  rhyme  arrangement  at 
option ;  2nd,  the  "  Shakespearean,"  made  up  of 
three  quatrains  of  alternate-rhymed  lines  and  a 
concluding  rhymed  couplet ;  3rd,  the  "  Irregular," 
which  includes  all  other  types  not  conforming  to 
either  of  the  two  foregoing.  The  "  Petrarchani " 
takes  precedence  as  the  best  and  purest  form  of 
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sonnet  structure,  though  many  of  our  finest  English 
sonnets  are  constructed  upon  Sliakespearean  and 
irregular  models. 

NotwithsLa.ndin2:  the  Sonnet's  limitations  in  form 
and  extent,  it  has  proved  itself  a  competent  medium 
for  objective  depictment  and  emotional  expression, 
nay  this  very  circumscription  has  superinduced  won- 
derful examples  of  concentrated  thought  and  utter- 
ance. While  again,  in  master-hands  it  has  become 
a  vehicle  of  leisurely  refinement,  whose  exquisite 
turns  are  lingered  over,  and  whose  cadences  slowly 
ebb  and  flow,  till  their  last  ripple  casts  the  floating 
thought  high  upon  the  beach.  Nor  is  the  Sonnet 
restricted  in  mood  or  subject ;  it  may  be  grave,  gay, 
or  whimsical — tender,  passionate,  or  pathetic ;  it 
may  deal  witli  dainty  sentiments,  or  sublime  re- 
flections; but  one  vii'tue  in  addition  to  structural 
acquiescence  a  good  sonnet  must  possess,  and  that 
is  the  essential  quality  of  true  poetiy. 

Of  the  history  of  the^  Sonnet,  space  but  permits 
thei  merest  outline.  That  Italy,  the  land  of  beauty, 
passion,  and  song,  should  have  been  the  bu'thplace 


of  the  Sonnet,  is  natural  enough.  And  there,  little 
less  than  seven  centuries  ago,  when  poetry  and 
art  were  awaJiing  togetlier  into  nobler  life,  Fra 
Guittone,  dwelling  in  the  old  town  of  Arezzo,  was 
perfecting  his  fourteen-lined  poems  into  that  form, 
which  shoiild  become  for  all  future  sonneteers  the 
classic  model. 

And  there  too,  Dante,  paused  amid  his  sublime 
visions  to  couch  his  love-jolaints  in  Sonnet  form ; 
and  Petrarch,  through  the  same  medium,  found 
time  to  sing  his  unrequited  passion  for  Laura.  It 
was  this  latter  poet  who  gave  to  the  Sonnet  its 
lasting  turns  in  construction,  sO'  that  the  Italian 
form  is  generally  refeiTed  to  as  "  Petrarchan." 

All  through  that  marvellous  period  of  the 
renaissance,  brilliant  perpetuation  was  secured  to 
the  Sonnet  by  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
others  of  that  gTeat  epoch. 

Passing  over  the  poem's  history  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  such  names  as  Ronsard,  Lope  de 
Vega,  and  Camoens,  we  take  up  the  story  at  that 
point  when  our  own  poetic  compatriots,  the  Eai^l  of 
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Surrey  and  Sir  Tliomas  Wyatt,  first  introduced  the 
Sonnet  into  the  domain  of  English  verse. 

Thenceforward  the  chronicle  of  EnG:lish  sonnet- 
writino-  becomes  a,  fascinatino*  studv.  The  fourteen- 
stringed  lyrei  vibrates  to  the'  touch  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  both  of  whom 
sonneteered  their  mistresses  with  a  charming 
debonair  of  amorous  conceits  ;  and  Spencer,  falling 
in  witli  the  prevailing  fashion,  added  to  the  metric 
capabilities  of  the  Sonnet  by  inventing  new  rhyme 
alternations.  So  the  Somiet  grew  apace  towards  its 
complete  acclimatisation  under  these  northern  skies. 
To  read  one  of  theses  old  corruscating  products  of 
Elizabethan  days  moves  one  with  something  of  the 
wonder  with  which  we  might  imagine  a  labourer 
would  be  stirred,  should  his  spade  turn  up  from  the 
coarse  soil  a  sparkling  many-tinted  opal. 

The  Shakespearean  form  of  sonnet,  originated  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  the  form  adopted  by  Shakes^ 
peare  himself,  and,  whatever  may  be  its  artistic 
demerits,  structurally  considered,  the  thought  and 
imagery  witli  whicli  the  master-mind  has  crammed 
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his  staDzas  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  addition 
to  Shakespeare,  this  period  was  so  prolific  in 
sonneteers  that  the  bare  mention  of  some  of  their 
names  is  alone  admissible'.  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson, 
William  Drmnmond,  George  Herbert,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  have  all  contributed  gems  of  varied 
beauty  to  our  sonnet  literature.  But  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Elizabethan  octave-and-sestet  culmi- 
nated in  Milton,  whose  mellifluous  organ-tones 
resound  with  stately  magnificence  through  every 
line  of  "  On  the  late  Massacres  in  Piedmont,"  and 
that  Sonnet  on  his  blindness — noble  compositions, 
instinct  with  sentences  which  have  passed  into 
immortal  proverbs. 

After  this  harvest-time  of  full  fruitage,  the  sonnet 
field  lay  fallow,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  next 
hundred  years.  Poets  there  were,  brilliant  and 
many,  from  Diyden  to  Gray,  from  Goldsmith  to  the 
Wartons,  yet  little  of  value — unless  we  except 
Cowper — was  added  to  sonnet  anthology.  And 
that  little  was  the  subject  of  disdainful  scorn  from 
Alexander  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
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is  a  question  wlietlier  the  direct  protest  of  Cromwell 
contributed  as  mucli  towards  the  diminution  of 
Waldensian  persecution,  as  did  the  single  sonnet  of 
his  poet'-seeretary.  Althoujjh  meagre  in  quality 
and  extent,  the  Sonnet  of  the  eighteenth  centiny 
has  conserved  for  us  much  of  the  episode  and  bio- 
graphy of  that  period,  faithfully  compacted  by 
Gray,  Mason,  Warton,  Co^^^Der,  and  others. 

Following  these,  Wordsworth,  by  the  same 
agency,  has  interpreted  Nature's  many  moods  and 
inner  meanings.  Matthew  Arnold  has  sonnetised 
the  "  Larger  Hope,"  and  Elizabeth  BaiTett  Brown- 
ing the  intensity  of  pure  passion.  The  two  Piosettis 
have  woven  richly-tinted  sonnet  tin^ads  of  mcdem 
thought  on  life  and  love.  But  enough  l-as  been 
said  to  show  that  the  whole  of  human  ex])erience, 
objective  and  subjective,  has  been  flash-lip-hted 
through  and  through  by  the  Sonnet ;  and  witiiout 
further  enumeration  we  may  cede  that  it  has  fully 
proved  itself  to  be  a  distinct  medium  of  poetic 
utterance. 

The  structure,  history,  and  potentiality  of  the 
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Sonnet  having  been  adduced,  there  now  remains 
the  question  of  its  particular  place  in  the  general 
domain  of  poetiy.  As  previously  stated,  the^  per- 
manent and  radical  features  of  length  and  measure 
will  always  differentiate  the  Sonnet  from  every 
other  forju  of  verse  composition.  But  its  intrinsic 
value  and  place  are  of  another  sort ;  they  are  the 
outcome  of  its  arbitrary  qualities  of  brevity  and 
unity — concentration  and  craftsmanship.  And  not 
only  this,  but'  whether  the  subject  be  a  dainty 
conceit  or  a  sublime  truth,  and  either  are  equally 
admissible,  specific  treatment  and  artistic  finish  are 
its  accompanying  inexorables.  Under  the^e  con- 
ditions, therefore,  we  get  a,  single  or  condensed 
view  of  a  thought  or  object,  corresponding  tO'  that 
afforded  by  the  monograph  in  prose  writing.  And 
as  the  monograph,  by  eliminating  all  separable 
matter  from  its  subject,  fulfils  a  distinct  purpose  in 
prose,  SO'  likewise  the  Sonnet,  for  similar  reasons, 
occupies  an  analogous  place  in  poetry. 

Science  does  not  o-we  its  soundness  to  its  gene- 
ralisers,  but  tO'  its  monogi'aphists,  and  the  bases  of 
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true  learning  have  been,  laid  hj  specific  workers, 
not  by  diffuse  thinkers.  So  also  in  poetiy  does  the 
Sonnet  frequently  illustrate  the  axiom  that,  not  by 
lenoftli  but  by  strength  is  real  thought  measured. 

That  this  is  no  unimportant  function  for  the 
Sonnet  to  fill  in  English  verse,  if  not  already  made 
sufficiently  apparent  by  the-  bounteous  record  of 
its  use,  may  be  further  attested  any  day  by  a  run 
through  the  di'eary  passages  of  forgotten  poets. 
Many  a  man  who  has  spent  himself  upon  an  epic  or 
an  ode,  and  thereby  wearied  innumerable  readers, 
would  possibly  have-  delighted  a  much  larger  circle 
had  he  thrown  his  ideas  within  the  compass  of  a 
sonnet.  A  new  thought  or  a  new  view  of  an  old 
thought,  when  attenuated  into  a  two  or  three-paged 
[poem,  often  becomes  toO'  frittered  and  impalpable 
to  be  grasped,  or  so  overlaid  with  extraneous  ideas 
as  to  be  lost  altogether ;  but  let  such  a  theme  be 
cast  within  the  Sonnet's  limits,  and,  as  by  a 
lens,  its  diffusive  rays  are  focussed  into  a  flash  oi 
luminous  beauty. 
"  And  Time,  who  soonest  drops  the  heaviest  things 
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That  weight  his  pack,  will  carry  diamonds  long." 
So,  then,  the-  Sonnet  may  be  defined  as  the 
"  monograph "  of  poetry,  charged  with  issues  as 
imperative  as  those  of  its  prose  congener,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  differs  only  in  accordance  with  the 
exigencies  of  poetic  art. 
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THE   SILENT  GUEST 


I. 

Othoii  unknown  one  whom  no  eye  hath  seen, 
Thou  silent  tenant  of  this  mortal  frame, 
Whence  dost  thou  come,  and  coming  dost  thou 
blame 
The  earthly  tenement  where  thou  hast  been 
So  long  confined?     Impatient,  dost  thou  preen 
Thy  wings  for  flight,  or  burning  like  a  flame 
Dost  wish  to  scorch  thy  cage  in  very  shame 
Of  th'  rusting  bars  and  garniture  so  mean  ? 
I  would  the  house  were  better  for  thee  soul, 

And  that,  nor  wilful  heart  within  the  breast, 
Nor  yet  the  plotting  brain,  would  ever  dole 

One  baleful  pang  to  their  forbearing  guest ; 
So  house  and  inmate  might  together  roll, 
Infinite  and  finite,  each  to  its  rest. 


WHAT  SERVES  IT? 


II. 

What  serves  it,  asks  the  brain,   that  we  are 
here, 
On  this  dark  earth  a-groping  for  the  light, 
In  this  dejected  world  whose  rapid  flight 
Of  alternations,  life  and  death,  appear 
To  mock  all  constancy  and  woo  but  fear  ? 
Why  are  we  here,  is  it  that  God  may  slight 
Nature's  aspiring  germs,  and  back  with  might 
Hurl  them  again  to  some  annihilate  sphere? 

Why  are  we  here?  rejoins  the  heart  aloud. 
In  this  rich  life  of  warmth  and  music  sweet, 

In  this  glad  land  which  lustrous  beams  enshroud, 
And  odorous  flowers  wreathe  close  about  our  feet? 

0  brain  thou  fool,  what  ignorance  doth  encloud, 
We're  here  to  love !  as  heirs  of  love's  retreat. 


COSMOS  SPEECH. 


III. 

In  mid  of  night  "when  all  the  world's  asleep, 
I  seeming  catch  strange  whispers  of  the  spheres, 
And  secrets  dread  of  life  and  death,  my  ears 
Assail.     High  o'erhead  vast  Cassiop's  sweep 
Moves  rythmic,  slow,  full-pulsing  tO'  that  deep 
And  awful  voice.     What  hopes,  despairs,  what 

fears, 
Tliat  mystic  cosmos-speech  fulfilled  of  tears 
Doth  on  the  'frighted  spirit  thickly  heap. 

What  is't  that  palpitates  in  awesome  space? 
Is't  echoings  of  inconsequential  thought 
Which  back  to  our  own  minds  are  dimly  brought? 
Or  is't  some  vague  and  Pantheistic  trace 
Of  an  evolving  fate?     Nay,  son  of  grace, 

'Tis  voice  Divine — list  thou,  and  be  God-taught. 


LAW,  OR  DESIGN? 


lY. 

Thou  great  and  glorious  One,  and  didst  create 
This  world  of  beauteousness  in  which  we  find 
Delight  for  every  sense,  to-  serve  some  blind 
Mechanic  law,  regardless  of  man's  fate  ? 
Does  it  require  that  shades  as  delicate 

As  those  that  tint  the  flower,  the  shell,  and  bind 
The  brows  of  mom  and  eve,  should  be  designed 
In  such  fair  way,  simply  on  law  to  wait  ? 
Is  there  not  deeper  meaning  in  it  all 

Than  modem  Evolution  dares  to  read  ? 
Does  deep  to  deep  in  Man  and  Nature  call 

Haphazardly,  or  is't  some  cruel  need 
Or  "  Red  in  tooth  and  claw  "  which  mocks  withal  1 
Befooled  we  will  not  be  with  such  a  creed. 


CERTAINTIES  AND   UNCERTAIN 

TIES. 


V. 

t—\  oredoomed  we  are,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death  ! 
We're  born  as  upward-flying  sparks,  to  fall 
On  evil  days.     From  first  to  latest  breath, 

Sore  stress  and  wo€s  are  meted  out  to  all ; 
Calamities,  ambitions  foil'd,  and  love 

Oft  lost — nor  peace  is  ours,  nor  bated  strife. 
Existeth  boon,  beneath  us  or  above. 

To  compensate  the  misery  of  life  ? 
Why  are  our  ills  dead  certainties,  our  joys 

Uncertainties?     And  where  is  gain  to  live, 
If  destined  for  the  grave,  poor  broken  toys 

Of  God? 

Trust  Him  and  He  shall  answer  give, 
Who  for  the  falling  sparrow  even  cares. 
Yea,  nunibereth  with  love  our  very  hairs  ! 
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DOES  NATURE  NOW  FORGET? 


YI. 


In  that  far-off  primeval  past,  ere  yet 
The  snake  had  tempted  Eve,  nor  guilt  nor  woe 
Had  visited  the  earth,  nor  any  foe 
To  human  happiness  had  wakened  fret 
And  strife.     What  then  !  does  Nature  now  forget 
Those  early  days,  or  does  she  too  well  know 
That  fiercest  war  was  waged  'mong  all  below 
That  higher  type  where  God  and  Nature  met? 
Upon  this  point  the  wary  critics  swoop, 

To  prove  that  sin  was  not  the  cause  of  strife, 
Or  else  the  worm,  the  fish,  and  all  that  stoop, 

Were  guilty.     Thus  they  would  prove  that  life 
Of  man's  were  but  as  beast's,  that  every  gi'oup 
Is  man's  reflex,  with  good  and  e\dl  rife. 


DE   TENEBRIS 


VII. 


Out  of  the  vast  we  come,  out  of  the  dark, 
From  a  deep  abysmal  mysteiy  outflown, 
Into  the  twilight  of  life  strangely  thrown 
Some  fitful  furnace's  haphazard  spark. 
Into  the  gloom  again  doomed  to  embark, 
Back  to  the  void  of  a  silent  unknown, 
Back  to  the  night  from  whence  laughter  nor  moan 
Ever  soundeth — blank  annihilat-e  arc. 

What  sign  is  vouchsafed  that  aught  shall  persist 
When  that  which  is  mortal  passeth  tOi  dust  ? 

Will  tangible  ego  or  intangible  mist 

Survive  that  dire  stroke — death's  final  thmstf 

Doubt  not,  leave't  to  Him  in  whom  w©  exist ; 
He  surely  hath  made  us  and  He  is  just. 
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LOVE  AND   DEATH. 


VIII. 

1  j^  'en  from  the  first  what  awful  price  did  Hfe 

— '     Pay  down  for  love,  yea  death  !  no  lesser  cost. 
Whilst  unicels  alone  on  earth  were  rife, 

Nor  genders  from  tli  evolving  wheel  were  tost. 
No  love  abode.     Beings  asexual 

By  spore^  by  bud,  or  by  merely  fusing, 
Had  life  eternal — earth's  conceptual. 

But  matter  groping  higher  and  so  losing 
Erst  simplicity,  stumbled  upon  sex 

And  multicels.     From  thence  the  living  breath 
Bespoke  a  heart,  emotion  filled,  complex, 

And  love  appeared,  lo  !  hand  in  hand  with  death. 
Is't  best  to  live  and  love  and  after  die, 
Or  witliout  love  to  live  eternally  ? 
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IN  THY   GOOD  TIME. 


IX. 

^X  Whene'er  by  day  I  view  the  busy  marts, 
^  '      Dark  pessimism  surges  round  my  soul, 
To  think  that  sordidness  should  so  control 
The  minds  of  men,  should  canker  e'en  their  hearts. 
And  when  at  night  some  fallen  woman  darts 

Across  the  silent  street,  there  seems  tO'  toll 

A  passing  bell  to  virtue,  and  to  roll 
A  shroud  about  religion's  empty  parts. 
And  when  in  rural  haunts  I  note  the  life 

Of  peasant  but  half  lived,  the  carking  care, 
The  petty  spite,  the  still  more  petty  crime. 
SI  ■  all  righteousness  e'en  reign  I  ask,  shall  strife 

E'er  ended  be? 

Have  faith  in  thine  own  prayer : 
"  In  Thy  good  time,  0  Lord,  in  Thy  good  time." 
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AFFINITY. 


X. 

Tf  pilgrims  passing  through  this  life  should  find 

-*-     Some  sentiment  echoing  back  again. 
Such  echo  is  the  chord  'tween  mind  and  mind, 

Which  nature  makes  first  link   ol  friendship's 
chain. 
'Tis  said  of  kindred  spirits,  though  apart. 

Yea,  though  a  world  their  entities  divide. 
There  may  be  through  the  medium  of  the  heart 

Communion  as  real  as  side  by  side. 
What  is  this  subtle  something  that  transmits 

The  soul's  deep  musings,  minus  sign  or  sound  / 
That  to  some  distant  mind,  the  counterfeits 

Of  thought  doth  bear,  with  surest,  swiftest  bound? 
Is't  ether-wave,  or  electricity? 
Is't  brain-force,  or  the  soul's  affinity  ? 
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TIME. 


XI. 

Time  stealeth  all  oar  treasures,  rude  or  rare, 
And  locks  them  out  of  sight  in  limbo's  safe. 
Our  childhood  first  he  takes,  then  what  is  fair 

Of  youth,  its  aims,  its  dreams ;  howe'er  we  chafe 
It  hinders  not  his  hand.     Then  manhood's  day 

Is  rifled,  friend  and  lover,  husband,  wife, 
Are  ta'en.     Nor  wealth,  nor  fame  keep  time  at  bay ; 
He  snatcheth  all,  and  taketh  last  om*  life  ! 


Is  nothing  proof  'gainst  his  insatiate  maw, 
Nor  art,  nor  life,  nor  love,  nor  anything  1 

No,  all  must  go,  'tis  his  relentless  law. 
Yet  if  our  joy,  then  sooth  our  suffering ! 

Time  a  tyrant  is — what  with  him  can  cope  1 

Why  that,  deep  in  the  heart,  whose  name  is  Hope ! 
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LIGHT  AND  SOUND. 


I 


XII. 

lay  awake,  and  watched  the  grey  dawn  steal 
Away  from,  night,  and  rising  flush  on  flush 
Bathe  all  the  zenith  skies  with  light,  then  iiish 
To  tinge  the  western  gloom,  ere  yet,  the  wheel 
Of  fire  had  shown  his  rim,  and  set  his  seal 
On  day.     Now  wakes  a  solitary  thrush 
Whose  liquid  notes  tumultuously  outrush 
And  flood  the  morn  with  music,  peal  on  peal. 

And  so<  I  fell  to  thinlving,  which  is  best, 

The  realm  of  light,  or  that  of  varied  sound, 

A  ray  of  smishine,  or  a  tender  tone, 

A  blaze  of  splendour,  or  a  chord  express'd  ? 

Vain !  both  are  best !  is  not  full  beauty  found 

For  eyes,  in  light — for  ears,  in  sound,  alone? 
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DREAMS  AND   DUTY. 


XIII. 


One  day  I  sat  on  top  a  sandy  dune 
x\iid  gazed  across  the  zones  of  tinted  sea. 
And  ponder'd  on  tlie  solemn  mystery 
Of  life  and  deatli.     And  if,  or  late  or  seen, 
There's  state  where  comes  to  us  the  fateful  boon 
Of  knowledge.    If  we  shall  know  why  such  things 

be 
As  suffering — or  wrong — or  cruelty, 
Or  if  life's  discords  God  will  e'er  attune? 

Then  turning  from  the  sea's  vast  loveliness, 
I  scanned  the  zenith  blue  of  heav'n  to  borrow 

Answer  to  my  thought — still  with  unsuccess. 
Then  look'd  to  earth,  and  in  the  sand-dune's, 
hollow, 

I  saw  a  poor  child,  lost  and  in  distress ; 

Tliere  duty !  was  for  me — not  dreams  of  morrow. 
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THE  CITY  CHURCHYARD. 


XIV. 


Amid  the  roar  and  stress  of  city  streets, 
•^   ^  God's  acre  resteth  quietly,  rail'd  round 

In  peace,  nor  e'er  disturbed  by  vulgar  sound 
Of  carping  tongiies,  or  by  the  crowd  tliat  fleets 
Close  by  the  stillness  O'f  its  deep  retreats. 

The  soot-smirch'd  mem'ry   stones  which   thick 

abound, 
Forefend  the  peaceful  sleepers  underground. 
Nor  from  the  surface-toiler  one  thought  cheats. 


Ye  throbbing  hearts  that  hither  come  and  go, 
Ye  weary  brains  that  plot  and  think  and  fend, 

Ye  dragging  feet  that  yearly  drag  more  slow, 
Ye  aged  forms  that  to  one  haven  trend, 

What  are  ye  better  than  the  dead  below  ^ 

"  They  from  theii'  labom's  rest,"  do  yours  e'er 
end? 
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THE  CREATION   OF  WOMAN. 


XV. 

How  was  she  made,  this  thing  of  whim  and  grace, 
Woman  1 
The  moon's  roundness,  the  serpent's  curve, 
The  softness  of  swansdown,  cojoiued  did  serve 
To  model  her.     The  beauty  of  her  face 
From  a  flower  came,  its  expression,  a.  race 
Of  misty  tea.rs,  sunny  beams,  and  every  nerve 
TJiat  palpitates  with  daintiness  and  verve ; 
Such  was  ]ier  form — the  jewel's  outward  case, 
lier  moods  were  drawn  from  the  inconstant  wind, 
Her  fierceness  from  the  tiger,  while  the  hare 
Gave  her  timidity,  and  from  the  dove 
Came:  all  hor  gentleness  of  hand  and  mind  ; 

Her  chatter  from  the  jay  was  ta'en,  but  where, 
'Tis  not  known  where,  she  got  her  wealth  of 
love ! 
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WHAT   IS  A  SONNET? 


XVI. 


What  is  a  sonnet ?     Can  it  be  defined 
As  this,  or  that,  or  several  things  com- 
bined ? 
Is  it  "  surge  and  resurge  "  as  some  would  say 
Or  does  it  but  dexterity  disjolay 
Of  words  and  vhpne  ? 

This  poem  fourteen-lined, 
Shal\espearian  or  Petrarchan,  was  designed 
To  hold  in  miniature  some  genius-ray 
Of  happy  thought,  or  feeling  graA^e  or  gay. 
At  best,  it  is  an  uprush  from  the  mind 

Of  one  idea  subliminal,  that  may 
Not  bear  diffusion,  like  the  idle  wind 

Of  fancy,  but  brief  in  sonnet  limits  stay 
Poignant  and  subtle^ — art  with  thought  entwined, 
Terse,  deep,  condensed,  laconic  poetry. 
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AFFIRMATIONS. 
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TEMPLES. 


XVII. 

O  tanding  upon  a  classic  shore,  T  viewed 
*^  The  ruins  of  a  mighty  temple,  wrought 
Full  many  centuries  ago,  with  thought 
Of  cunning  brain,  and  thewsome  hand  endued 
With  genius.     Strange  that  in  days  so  rude, 

So  ran  my  mind,  such  grandeur  should  be  sought 
For    pagan    shrine,    surpassing    which    there's 
naught 
That's  made  to-day,  for  grace^ — exactitude. 

God  dwelleth  not  in  Temples  made  with  hands. 
However  grand  or  genius-wrought  they  be, 

But  in  the  lowly  heart  His  altar  stands 
Symbol  of  love  and  immortality. 

When  classic  fanes  are  dust  in  pagan  lands 
Tliese  shall  display  immutability. 
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KNOWLEDGE    WITHOUT 
CONSCIENCE* 


XVIII. 
Tf  knowledge  e'er  of  conscience  be  bereft, 

Til  en  death  doth  take  possession  of  the  soul, 
And  waves  of  dcubt  and  darkness  over-roll 
Ihe  thing  tlmt  once  was  man,  but  now  is  left 
A  warp  of  sentient  threads,  and  lacking  weft, 

Of  that  Diviner  counts  that  should  control 

Tlie  great  design  of  life,  the  perfect  whole. 
And  so  from  out  God's  loom  the  web  is  cleft. 
The  torch  that  burns  within  the  inmost  shrine 

Of  every  heart.,  no  blast  profane  may  bear, 
Or  wide  the  culture  be,  or  long  the  line 

Of  fair  attainments,  if  the  conscience  sliare 
Not  there  among,  but  quenched  be  the  shine 

That  ligliteth  men — then's  woe  beyond  repair. 

*  "  Knowledge  without  conscience  is  the  ruin  of 
the  soul. " — Francois  Rabelais. 
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DESTINY. 


XIX. 


Should  eye  of  hawk  or  bird-of-paradise 
But  meet  the  serpent's  fascinating  gaze, 
Nor  speed  of  flight,  nor  beauty  e'er  delays 
That  'venom'd  fang  and  gaping  maw's  uprise. 

The  fatal  flame  round  which  the  insect  flies, 
As  if  'twere  will-a-wisp  in  marshy  ways, 
Draws  on  the  winged  fool,  at  last  to-  daze 

And  scorch  to  lifeless  embers.     So  it  dies. 

When  man  within  the  maze  of  life  doth  stand, 
Howe'er  erect  a  front,  intent  an  eye. 

Some  fateful  nemesis  lurks  close  at  hand 
To  lure  him  to  his  doom,  as  bird  and  fly 

Went  unto  theirs.     Nor  choice  can  he  command 
But  go  and  perish,  or  remain  and  die. 
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IN  WHOSE  HAND  IS  THE  SOUL?" 


XX. 


Lord  of  the  dead  and  living  we  are  Thine, 
Our  fateful  horoscope  from  first  was  cast 
Within  Thy  open  hand,  and  to  the  last 
III  tliat  dread  palm  the  future's  every  line 
Is  writ.     Nor  can  we  disavow  the  sign 
AVhereof  we  are  engross'd  in  what  is  past, 
Now  is,  and  what  is  yet  to  come,  that  vast 
Eternity  I     God's  limitless  confine. 
Thouo;h  memory  strilies  not  on  our  sense  of  what 

We  were  e'er  yet  the  mortal  flame^  was  lit, 
Nay,    tho'    forehodings    haunt,    that    when    life's 
quenched. 
Back  to  some  unkncwm  void  we  pass,  forgot, 
Thou  wilt  not  mock  with  vain  hopes  counterfeit 
That  from  thine  hand  we  e'er   shall  be   out- 
wrench'd. 
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BRAIN  AND   EGO. 


XXI. 


Within  the  darkling  confines  of  the  brain, 
There   lurketh    subtlest   power    creation 

knows, 
Deep  mysteries  inscrutably  enclose 
That  dread  arcanum,  where  in  secret  reign 
The  arbiters  of  sense — or  Joy,  or  pain. 
'Tis  said  each  ganglion-nerTe  alone  bestows 
Sensation — movement — thought,  and  as  it  flows 
To  this,  to  that,  so  sentience  doth  obtain. 
Can  this  be  true  ?     Nay,  nerve  is  only  matter, 
In  spit©  of  learned  scientific  chatter. 

Some  thinking  principle  behind  the  brain 
Abides  secure  and  is  not  thus  bewrayed. 
Tlie  brain  is  but  an  instrument  well  played 
By  that  true  self  who  chordeth  every  strain. 


< 
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MYSTERY. 


XXII. 

From  the  strait  windows  of  his  prison  cell, 
Man  looks  upon  the  boundless  world  without, 
Deep  calleth  untO'  deep,  yet  can  he  tell 

Or  how  or  why  ?      He  may  but  guess,  or  doubt. 
The  million-sided  mystery  of  earth, 

The  vast  unvoyageable  sea  of  space. 
To  him  are  so  much  unknown  width  and  girth; 

Nor  does  his  tiny  purview  even  trace 
A  tithe  of  all  the  meaning  near  at  hand, 

Then  what  can  he  of  all  that  lies  beyond  1 
Fruitless  he  peers  across  the  narrow  land, 

Close  limited  by  corporeal  bond. 
Ah,  were  his  soul  as  wingless  as  his  brain, 
How  puny  were  his  liWng  and  liow  vain. 
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BELIEF. 


XXIII. 


Elief  tho'  blind,  yea  e'en  tho'  based  on  myth 
Ownetli  at  least  some  fair  Shekinali  cult, 
Hath  some  still  spot,  sacred,  wherein  tumult 
May  not  invade.     There  comfort  attendeth 
With  solace  sweet  when  outer  world  lendeth 
But  mocking  scorn,  and  man  gibeth  insult 
To  quivering  hearts.     E'en  then  shall  faith  exult 
In  an  unseen,  who  sm'est  help  sendeth. 
"  A  fond  conceit "  cries  one  with  blatant  voice, 
"  A  living  joy  "  the  worshipper  replies. 
'Tis  better  thus — a  fancied  cup  of  bliss 
Than  none  to  sweeten  life.     Can  he  rejoice 
Who  owns  nor  God  nor  Hope  1      He  who  denies 
Hath  neither  part  in  future  worlds  nor  this. 


n 
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THE  TRUTH  SHALL  MAKE  YOU 

FREE. 


XXIV. 

Wise  are  the  words  :   "  The  truth  shall  make 
you  free," 

For  untruth  binds  secure  ^vitll  weio-htv  links  ; 

Once  in  its  thrall  the  victim  surely  sinks, 
Till  fades  from  sense  the  bliss  of  liberty, 
Till  clang  the  gates  upon  eternity. 

Not  alone  by  acts,  but  by  what  man  thinks, 

Is  falsehood  fed,  the  heart's  foul'd  streams  it 
^        drinks 
And  battens  on  the  soul's  fatuity. 

"  The  truth  shall  make  you  free."     0,  man,  behold 
The  remedy !     Tho'  fears  and  falsehood  fight 

To  gain  thy  soul,  yea  tho'  it  be  enrolFd 

As  untiiith's  serf,   claim  thou  thy  soul's  birth- 
right, 

'Twill  rescue  thee.     One,  blameless,  long  foretold, 
Not  only  i?  the  Truth,  but  Wai/,  and  Light ! 
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THE   MIGHT   OF   BEAUTY. 

(Helen  of  Troy.) 


XXV. 

I  lion  had  fallen,  and  Menelaus, 
Furious   with,   sword    in   hand  and   vengeful 
breath, 
Sought  through  the  hateful  carnage  and  chaos, 
The  fair  hut  traitorous  Helen,  and  her  death. 
"V^  hen  suddenly  he  met  her,  face  to  face. 

And  straightway  lost  his  rage,  forgot  his  duty. 
And  letting  fall  his  weapons  did  embrace 

The    false    one   dower'd   with    fatal    grace   and 
beauty. 
The  strife,  the  blood,  the  noisy  clang  of  arms, 

The  swift  revenge  the  warrior  did  intend. 
Were  gone,  engulphed  in  the  resistless  charms 

Of  her  for  whom  the  nations  did  contend. 
To  fight  Against  beauty's  all-consuming  flashes 
Is  but  to  find  resolve  reduced  to  ashes. 


30 
NOW. 

XXVI.   ^ 

Could  we  arrest  the  swift  revolving  "Now," 
And  bid  it  stand  concrete,  like  modell'd  stone, 
Transfixing    every    act,    thought,  smile,    and 
moan. 
Immovable,  on  Time's  majestic  brow ; 
What  joys,  what  griefs,  would  that  strange  scene 
endow. 
What  sounds  would  strike  the  ear,  of  sigh  and 

groan 
And  laughter — what  looks  would  faces  own 
Of  love  and  hate,  hope  and  despair,  I  trow. 

Thank  well  thy  God  "  the  present  "  hurries  past 
And  with  the  whirling  ages  claspeth  hands 

And  danceth  hence  to  futures  that  do  cast 

Their   "  News "  behind  them,   as  the  glass  its 
sands. 

"  Now  "  shall  not  halt  one  moment  till  that  last, 
When  still  in  death,  one  sees  and  understands. 


\l\ 
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FUTURITY. 


XXVII. 


I  am  the  eve-less  night,  the  dawn-less  morn, 
I  am  the  grave  of  ages  yet  unborn, 
I  am  the  goal  whereunto  all  things  fare, 
I  am  the  source  of  Hope  and  of  Despair. 
I  am  the  maker  of  both  "  Was  "  and  "  Is," 
I  am  the  breath  of  Procrast's  proteges, 
I  am  the  good-to-be  of  Cosmos  plans, 
I  am  the  evil  day  of  every  man's, 
I  am  or  friend  or  enemy  to  none, 
I  am  enemy  or  friend  of  everyone. 
I  am  the  all-in-all,  the  yet-a-while, 
I  am  of  Heaven  and  Hell  the  peristyle, 
I  am  nought  yet,  yet  am  immensity, 
I  am  Time's  postulate  :  Futurity  ! 


^ 
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SIMILES. 
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PAX  PROFUNDIS. 


XXVIII. 


'"  I  ^    is  said  that  in  the  ocean's  lowest  deeps, 
*-        Profoundest  silence  reigns,  and  utter  calm ; 

No  storms  e'er  penetrate,  or  bring  alarm 
To  that  abysmal  tide  which  soundly  sleepsi. 
Or  if  some  sluggish  current  ever  creeps 
Along  that  tideloss  floor,  'tis  but  tO'  charm, 
To  greater  stillness,  as  a  whisper'd  psalm 
Might  hush  the  faintest  sob  of  one  who  weeps. 


So  there  are  some  with  peace  so-  deeply  set 
Within  the  soul,  that  no  rude  tempest's  sho'ck 

Can  e'er  distuib  the  calm  of  it,  nor  yet 

Can  clack  of  vulgar  tongues  e'er  reach  to  mock 

Its  restfulness.     So  deep,  sO'  still,  no  fret 
Can  vex  that  flow  about  the  "  Ages'  Rock." 
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NO   MORE  SEA. 


XXIX. 


w 


e  read  in  the  Apocalyptic  book 

These  simple  words.      "  And  there  was  no 


more  sea." 


Tsc  more  deep  waste  cf  heaving  mystery, 
No  storms  to  fright^  no  terror-stricken  look 
Of  anxious  watchers.     'Twould  be  as  if  we  took 
The  shock  from  eartliquake,  and  immensity 
From  space,  and  from  the  jarring  world  should  flee 
All  dread,  and  calm  no  storm  ao;ain  should  brook. 


"&' 


"  And  there  was  noi  more  sea."     Suppose  the  heart 
Were  emptied  of  its  cares,  its  fears,  its  glooms, 

And  rendered  fe,tormle«s  ;  no  rude  winds  to  start. 
No  sudden  floods  to  rise,  no  'bysmal  tombs 

To  ha.unt  the  brain.     Why  earth  would  be  a  part 
Of  Heav'n,  bright  with  Apocalj^^tic  blooms ! 


i 


;5 
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SUNSET'S    DYING    BLAZE. 


XXX. 


Alone,  I  watched  the  sunset's  dying  blaze 
Di^luire  the  distant  west  in  seas  of  blood,    ' 
Whilst  jiery  tongues  of  ligjit  uprose  and  stood 
About  the  heiaped-up  clouds,  as  lightening  plays 
Around  the  peaks  of  lofty  Himalays. 

Full  swiftly  dropt  the  night's  enshrouding  hood. 
And  til'  deepening  mist,  shut  all  the  glowing  flood 
Of  light,  in  one  vast  toanb  of  brooding  haze. 


How  like,  metliought,  is  this  to^  life's  brief  close- : 
Meridian  past — successes  wait  to  lave 

The  aged  brow,  and  adulation  flows. 

And  earned  crowns  of  wealth  and  honours  crave 

Their  cynosure.     But  Avell  the  poor  heart  knows 
That  noi  fame's  torch  can  cheer  the  waiting  grave. 
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LIFE'S    HOLOCAUST. 


XXXI. 


The  zenith  sky  is  streaked  from  end  to  end 
With  bars  of  coloured  light.   The  lower  zone 
Tst  hung-  with  gossamer,  a  neutral  tone 
From  whence  soft  films   like  ineense^-smoke  ascend 
And  dull  the  lustrous  rays  with  interblend 
Of  shade.     Boreal  murmurings  faintly  moan, 
Slow  move  the  mists   that  lie  in  vallies  lone 
And  whose  dun  wraiths  the  fall  of  night  portend. 

Ye  zenith  lights  that  fade  from  less  to  less, 
Ye  shrouding  mists  that  shadow  lower  skies,. 
Ye  boreal  winds  of  mingled  sobs  and  sighs, 

How  like  are  ye-  to  human  happiness. 
To  sacrifical  days  whose  reeks  uprise 

And  t;loud  life's  holocaust  with  wretchedness 
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MINISTRY. 


XXXII. 


•^  j  "  he  flush  of  dawn  which  mountain  peaks  first 
-■-        take, 
The  gloiwing  mists  that  unto  vale  sides  cling, 
The  minstrelsy  of  feather'd  choirs  singing, 

TJie  colour>  and  the  perfumes  which  do  break 

From  flowers,  the  tinkling  brooks  which  tumbling 
make 
Sweet  melody,  are  agents  all  and  bring 
Some  message  to  the  soul,  some  offering 

That  bids  the  real,  and  better,  self  awake. 


So,  too,  when  smile  of  friend  doth  on  us  light. 
And  dews  of  sympathy  are  distilling. 

When  gentle  grace  of  touch  puts  pain  to  flight, 
Or  tender  tones  of  voice  and  chorded  string 

Are  near  :  We  feel,  and  surely  feel  aright, 

Tliat  God  through  Earth  and  Man  is  minist'ring. 

E 
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BOW  OR   BREAK. 


XXXIII. 


Across  the  open  moor  the  wild  wind  hies, 
O'er  sullenpooland  quagmiredeep  it  boometh, 
It  bows  the  lonely  tree  that  yonder  loometh 
Athwart  the  cloud-swept  patch  of  lurid  skies  ; 
Yet  see !  the  tree  but  bends  again  to  rise. 

Within  the  sheltered  park  a  fair  bush  bloometh. 
Which    that     fierce     wind's     embraces     surely 
doometh 
To  lie  uprooted,  whilst  its  spoiler  flies. 


Now  are  there  not  full  many  bow'd  in  sorrow, 
Alone  and  friendless  in  the  wild  blast's  play. 

Brave,  bearing  up,  with  hopes  of  fairer  mon'ow  ? 
And  have  we  not  seen,  too,  some  great  and  gay, 

Albeit  girt  with  all  tha.t  wealth  could  borrow. 
At  storms^   first   touch,   break   do-wm,   and  pass 
away? 


41 
I   HEARD  A   BLACKBIRD. 


XXXIV. 


I    heard  a  blackbird  piping  in  the  wood, 
Only  a  songbird  sad,  singing  alone, 
But  how  that  mollow  fluting  tone  on  tone, 
Was  answered  by  my  heart  and  understood. 
Had  I  not  too  been  piping  tO'  a  mood 

Of  lonesome  mem'ries?  Till   my   eyes  had 

grown 
Dim.  with  tears,  and  the  strain  had  fail'd  and 
flown 
Like  wind-blown  spray  upon  an  ebbing  flood. 

I  he^rd  a  blackbird  chanting  in  the  glade, 

Such  notes  ol  liquid  sweetness,  one  could  guess 

Its  mate  was  close  by  nesting  in  the  shade. 

My  own  song,  too,  chami'd  pain  from  less  to  less. 

For  where  she  is  there  sorrows  fade  and  fade. 
And  naught  bides  save  love's  everlastingness. 


40 
BOW  OR   BREAK. 


XXXIII. 


Across  the  open  moor  the  wild  wind  hies, 
O'er  sullen pooland  quagmiredeep  it  boometh, 
It  bov/s  the  lonely  tree  that  yonder  loometh 
Athwart,  the  cloud-swept  patch  of  lurid  skies ; 
Yet  see  !  the  tree  but  bends  again  to  rise. 

Within  the  sheltered  park  a,  fair  bush  bloometh. 
Which     that     fierce     wind's     embraces     surelv 
doometh 
To  lie  uprooted,  whilst  its  spoiler  flies. 

Now  are  there  not  full  many  bow'd  in  sorrow. 
Alone  and  friendless  in  the  wild  blast's  play, 

Brave,  bearing'  up,  witli  hopes  of  fairer  morrow  ? 
And  have  we  not  seen,  too,  some  great  and  gay. 

Albeit  girt  with  all  that  wealth  could  borrow. 
At  stoims^  first  touch,  break   down,   and  pass 
away? 


41 
I   HEARD  A   BLACKBIRD. 


XXXIV. 


I    heard  a  blackbird  piping  in  the  wood, 
Only  a  songbird  sad,  singing  alone, 
But  how  that  mellow  fluting  tone  on  tone, 
Was  answer'd  by  my  heart  and  understood. 
Had  I  not  too  been  piping  to  a  mood 

Of  lonesome  mem'ries?  Till   my   eyes  had 

grown 
Dim  with  tears,  and  the  strain  had  fail'd  and 
flown 
Like  wind-blown  spray  upon  an  ebbing  flood. 

I  heard  a  blackbird  chanting  in  the  glade, 

Such  notes  of  liquid  sweetness,  one  could  guess 

Its  mate  was  close  by  nesting  in  the  shade. 

My  own  song,  too,  chami'd  pain  from  less  to  less, 

For  where  she  is  there  sorrows  fade  and  fade. 
And  naught  bides  save  love's  everlastingness. 
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AS  SOME   LOW  WIND. 


XXXV. 


As  some  low  wind  that 'all  day  long  has  stirr'd 
Tlie  rustling  leaves,  dies  down  at  evenfall, 
And  from  the  leas,  comes  nothing  but  the  call 
Of  one  lone  thrush,  whose  cry  is  heard  and  heard, 
Yet  aiiswer'd  not  bv  anv  other  bird  ; 
So's  dropt  upon  my  life  a  dreary  pall, 
A  melancholy  dumbness  doth  enthral 
My  heart,  who.-^e  plaint  remaineth  unanswerd. 
Oh !  that  this  broodmg  silence  might  be  snapt. 
Oh  I   that   ihe>  tones  now   stilled   might   sound 
again, 
That  by  their  concords  sweet  might  be  enwrapt 
These  tiirobbings   dire,  this  knawing   ceaseless 
pain. 
Could  ever  that  voice  speak  which  death's  entrapt 
Life's  harp  would  wake  again  its  erstwhile  strain. 
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SPRING'S   REJUVENESCENCE. 


XXXVI. 


The  breath  of  spring  breathes  o'er  the  flower- 
less  land, 
And  stirs  the  cold  dead  earth  to  life  again. 
First,  tim'rous  blossoms  deck  the  bare  campaign, 
Then  bolder  beauties  into  bloom  are  fann'd, 
And  orchards  robed  in  angel-vestures  stand. 
The  piping  thrush  and  blackbird  once  more  rain 
Their  liquid  songs  from  boughs,  and  from  the 
lane 
Comes  many  another  note  of  Nature's  band. 

The  breath  of  spring  breathes  through  the  cheerless 
mind. 

And  lo !  there  buds  with  beauty  many  a  lone 
And  dreary  spot  where  moan  with  moan  combined, 

E'en  joys  return  we  thought  for  eiver  flown. 
Ah,  Mother  Nature,  in  thee  indeed  we  find 

The  kind  old  nurse  who  giv'st  us  smile  for  moan. 


NATURE  THEMES. 
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REST. 

XXXIX. 

\  T  7  hen  winds  blow  o'er  the  poppies'  redd'ning 
^  ^  blaze, 

And  stir  the  golden  sea  of  ripen'd  cora, 
When  in  the  lurquoise  dome  of  early  morn 

The  lai'k  sings,  high  above  the  watcher^s  gaze, 

And  subtl©  odours  from  the  floVry  ways 

Breathe  sweetly  o'er  the  land.     Or  when  the 
shorn 

Green  leas,  are  firmaments  of  dewy  stars, 

Well — then  I  rise  above  distracting  jars 
Of  lower  things.     I  feel  an  utter  calm. 
And  wrapped  in  Natm'e's  mantle,  like  a  charm 

Her  beauty  works  within  my  troubled  breast, 
And  straightway  peace  abides.     And  every  fear 
Departs,  and  heav'n  itself  draws  strangely  near 

Unto  my  soul — and  so  comes  blessed  rest. 
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SPRING. 


s 


XL. 

'^  he  standeth  in  the  covert  of  the  wood 

With  sunny-glints  across  her  flowing  hair, 


And  on  her  forehead  colours  rich  and  rare. 
Within  her  eyes  the  sparkle  of  the  flood, 
And  on  each  spot  where  she  hath  trod  or  stood, 

A  brightening  throng  of  blossoms  springeth  there. 

Whilst  from  her  hands  she  casteth  jewels  fair, 
Dowering  the  landscape  with  prophetic  good. 
Her  voice  the  mavis'  is  for  tenderness. 

And  perfumed  is  her  breath  with  incensing 
Of  nectrous  blcoims.     Her  winsome  smiles  confess 

A  blithsome  heait — her  gentle  murmuring 
Sweet  music  is.     Go,  meet  her  with  caress ; 

Yea,  take  her  hand,  she's  earth's  best  child,  glad 
sjDring ! 
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RESURGAM. 


XLI. 


Within  the  autumn  woods  sad  rustlings  knell 
The  summer's  obvte,  in  an  undertone, 
Like  unto  sand  in  new  graves  softly  thrown. 
Sere  leaves  rain  down  enshrouding  glade  and  dell, 
The  bent  reeds  weave  a  melancholy  spell 
About  the  scene.     I  pace  the  glades  alone, 
I  catch  the  bmthen  of  the  cushat's  moan, 
'•  Earth  to  earth  " — most  dolorous  farewell. 

The  red  fungus,  a-flaming  at  the  feet 

Of  oak  and  pine,  "  Resurgam  "  is  singing. 

Uncounted  tints  which  mingle,  melt,  and  meet 
Round  the  dyino:  bracken,  are  whispering 

"  Resurgam."     As  'twere  Nature's  paraclete 
Wooing  the  sad  earth  from  its  d.espairing. 


iiB 
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PAST  AND   PRESENT. 


XLII. 


Full  many  a  time  when  twilight  softly  falls, 
And  balmy  zephyrs  stir  the  rustling  leaves, 
And  from  the  wood  the  linnet  sweetly  calls — 

I  loiter  while  my  mem'ry  strangely  weaves 
Some  jDhantasy.     Or  when  with  ling'ring  gait 

I  haunt  the  fragrant  lanes  or  lonely  mere, 
Or  on  the  quiet  hillside  musing  wait 

And  watch  the  rising  moon  slowly  appear — 
I  ponder  on  the  past.     I  ask,  in  thought, 

Are  skies  a.s  blue,  is  landscape  now  as  fair, 
As  when  my  youthful  days  were  fancy-fraught. 

And  charm  and  wonder  lilted  everywhere? 
Ah !  those  were  halcyon  days,  long,  long  since  fled, 
And  these  are  autumn  days  I've  found  instead. 
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BEAUTY'S   QUEEN. 


XLIII. 


\  T  r  hen  thrushes  in  the  thicket  loudly  sing, 
•  ^      And  scented  snow  has  fallen  on  the  thorn 
And  fields  a-greening  areVith  promised  corn; 
When  full-lapp'd  May  doth  generously  outfling 
Her  budding  blooms,  and  butterflies  on  wing 

Chase  from  the  meadows  every  look  forlorn, 

And  eve  gi'ows  long  and  early  waketh  morn. 
Then  lo' !  sweet  chimes  within  the  heart  outring. 
There  seems  new  life  in  the  shine  that  cheereth, 

And  fragrant  hope  exhales  the  opening  rose. 
There  seems  new  love  in  the  time  that  neareth. 

Says  from  mthin,  a  voice,  which  full  well  knows? 
That  whensoever  "  Beauty's  Queen  "  appeareth, 

Farewell  is  ta'en  of  dull  prosaic  repose. 


1 
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THE   MINISTRY  OF   NATURE. 


XLIY. 


'^  I  ^  0  those  possessed  of  hearts  that  can  be  stirr'd 
"■"     By  Nature's  raimstry — ^whose  souls  accord 
To  stellar  cadencing,  and  all  the  broad 
Plain  of  being.     To  such  the  sky,  the  bird, 
Tlie  stream,  or  pictures  are  or  sweet  songs  heard, 
To  gladden  life  and  lift  it  heavenward. 
To  such,  e'en  storms  on  land  or  sea  afford 
Grand  diapason  strains  celeste-thunder'd. 

Sun-smiles  that  lie  across  the  summer  fields, 
Fair  fruits  that  droop  on-  Hesperidian  treeSy. 
And  seres  that  carpet  autumn's  dewy  leas. 

Some  solace  to  the  heart  equally  yields, 
From  carking  cares  of  future  even  frees, 

And  over  life  a  branch  of  healing  wields. 
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A  THUNDERSTORM. 


XLV. 


Lo !  on  the  land  and  in  the  sultry  air, 
There  sleeps  a  brooding  silence  like  a  pall 
Invisible.     Till  from  von  woods  a  call 
Of  frighted  bird  rings  sharp — and  over  there 
A  breathing,  low  as  nun's  at  evening  prayer. 
A  pause — ^then  sudden  from  the  west  a  fall 
Of  zigzag  fire,  and  mutterings  that  crawl 
The  lurid  skies  like  T^dld  things  'bout  their  lair. 
Anon,  and  from  the  piled-up  gloom  there  drops 
A  hissing  deluge,  drenching  all  the  land, 
And  loud  and  oft  heav'n's  ordnance  crashes  grand 
'Tween  twisted  ligiit.     From  glitt'ring  leaves  soon 
plops 
A  second  storm.     Then  prism-bows  expand. 
And  th'  stoiTu,  swift  to  begin,  as  swiftly  stops. 
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THE  STUBBLE   FIRE. 


XL  VI. 


Yon  stubble  fire,  how  weirdly  red  it  gleams 
Athwart  the  grey  October  mist.     The  curl 
Of  blended  flames  and  reek,  fantastic  furl 
And  inter-furl,  like  fearsome  Molech-dreams 
Of  ancient  orgie  rites  'mid  Baal-beams. 
Among  the    naked   trunks   dun   smoke-wreaths 

whirl, 
Whilst  living  embers  eddying  sparks  out-hurl, 
Till  all  the  gloom  with  fiery  movement  teems. 
No'W  labourers  feed  afresh  the  blaze,  and  soon 

A  column'd  cloud  and  dense,  forthwith  blots  out 
The  crescent  of  the  lately-risen  moon. 
E'en  so,  strange  follies  often  dance  about 
The  human  brain,  lil^e  stubble  reek  they  rout 
The  conscience'  light,  and  darkness  broods  at  noon. 
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BLACK   FROST. 


XLVIT. 


/^\    what  a  wond'rous  artist  is  the  frost, 
^-^    How  cunningly  he  limns  each  window  pane 
With  strange  devices,  and  a.n  endless  chain 
Of  frond  and  floweret,  interlaced  and  crost. 
Then  on  the  pavement-squares  what  scenes  are  tost. 

Of  forest,  mountain-peak,  and  stretching  plain, 

Of  fairy-grot  and  airy-tower'd  fane. 
And  mystic  charms  ingeniously  engross'd. 
The  sun  may  paint  his  scenes  in  warmer  tone. 

And  on  his  palette^  may  live  brighter  shades ; 
But  Frost !  that  silvery  sheen  is  all  thine  own. 

And  all  thine  own  the  beauty  which  evades 
Our  grasp.     We  must  admire  it,  e'en  tho'  thrown 

In  rimy  art  that  all  toO'  quickly  fades. 


I^S 
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WHITE   FROST. 


XLVIII. 


I  ^he  hoar-frost  to  the  country-side  hath  been 

■^      And  scatter'd  marvellous  beauty  everywhere 

So  liberally,  no  human  limner  dare 

Deck  canvas  with  so  dazzling  a  sheen. 

O'er  woodland  and  o'er  meadow  may  be  seen 

Such  decorations  curious  and  rare, 

Such  fine  effect  doth  every  object  share 
When  robed  in  Hoar-frost's  mantle  of  ermine. 
The  blades  and  leaves  upon  the  level  field, 

Are  silver'd  o'er  with  shining  dust  and  stars, 
Like  some  vast  army  bearing  sword  and  shield. 

While  in  the  dim  wood  every  branch  that  bars 
The  evening  sky,  doth  glittering  upward,  yield, 

An  answering  smile  to  early-rising  Mars. 
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MOONRISE. 


XLIX. 


Apollo's  fiery  steeds  are  brought  to  rest, 
But  backward  from  the  chariot  of  day 
Reflected  light  still  flares  about  the  west 

In  nebulous  trails  of  splendid  pageantry. 
The  flood  of  vivid  colour  which  engirts 

The  sky,  ebbs  low,  then  takes  to  rapid  flight, 
As  maid,  perchance,  might  lift  her  gorgeous  skirts. 

Quit  lighted  hall,  and  haste  to  outside  night. 
Anon,  and  softly  falls  upon  the  scene 

An  airy  veil  of  mist,  which  hides  the  view, 
Then  in  its  place  unfolds  a  more  serene 

Array  of  charms.     Meanwhile,  behold  a  new 
And  glittering  orb  rolls  thro'  the  heavenly  plane. 

And  Luna  now  usurps  Apollo's  reign. 


A-. 
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AURORA  AND   PHOEBUS. 


Now  from  the  houri  shoulders  of  the  night, 
Dawn    strips   the   sable    cloak,    and    casts 

thereon 
Day's  radiant  mantle  ;  bids  shade  begone 
And  stars  be  paled,  in  tli'  sun's  resplendent  light, 
And  mists  in  fearsome  forms  betake  to  flight, 
Albeit  Aurora's  purples  they  put  on 
Before  departing.     Quickly  every  one 
Of  earth's  dim  objects  is  with  glory  dight. 
The  world  rolls  on.     And  now  the  midday  glare 

Tells  that  bright  Phoebus  has  in  turn  been  clad 
In  dazzling  robes.     And  in  the  heated  air 

The  midges  dance — the  veiy  land  runs  mad 

With  life.     The  waters  laugh  thro'  pastures  fair, 

And  in  day's  fullest  splendoiu-  earth  is  glad. 


COMMON  THEMES. 
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ART— POETRY— SONG. 


LI. 

Three  angels  fair  came   down  from  heav'n  to 
earth, 
Whereon  they^d  heard  the  hearts  of  men  were 
sad, 
And  in  the  homes  of  men  there  was  a  dearth 

Of  comforting.     And  pondering  how  tO'  glad 
The  sadden'd  world — to  cheer  the  joyless  throng, 
They  took  the   forms   of  these   three  gracious 
tkings : 
A  woirk  of  Art — a  Poem — and  a  Sonor. 

And  thus  they  dwelt  awhile  with  minist'rings 
Of  touch  divine,  awakening  man's  soul. 

Then  sought  they  to  depart.     But  once  did  know 
Humanity,  these  gifts  celestial. 

These  angels  three,  it  would  not  let  them  go, 
But  prison'd  one  in  marble,  one  in  rhyme. 
And  one  in 'sound,  as  solace  for  all  time. 
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ABIDING   BEAUTY. 


LII. 


T  T  7"  hat  worth  is  outward  charm,  however  rare 
'  ^     Which  fadeth  as  a  flower?    Few  are  the  days 
Its  lineaments  delight  the  pleased  gaze. 
Those  radigint  eyes,  that  bright  sun-o:linted  hair, 
Those  ruby  lips,  that  forehead  broad  and  fair. 

And  every  curving  gi^ace  the  form  displays, 

The  pose  as  lithesome  as  a  woodland  fay's. 
Are  fleeting  all,  bespite  the  closest  care. 
There  is  a  beauty  tho',  which  Time's  quick  dart 

Is  powerless  to  destroy — whose  charms  outlast 
This  transcient  life,  and  years  as  they  depart 

E'en  leave  them  ever  sweeter  and  more  fast. 
This  is  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  heart. 

Which  bides  when  mortal  charms  have  paled  and 
pass'd. 
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RESPONSE. 
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LIII. 

ull  oft  within  om-  being's  inmost  core, 


H 


The  true  self  lives  an  almost  unknown  life. 
Scarce  stirr'd  by  joy  nor  yet  perturbed  by  strife, 
It  sleeps,  till  some  portentous  day  restore 
Its  rights  prerogative,  and  furthermore 
Hails  all  its  native  forces,  which  when  rife 
Cleave  the  enfolding  veil  as  with  a.  knife, 
And  bare  the  hidden  self  as  ne'er  before. 

Ambition  vainly  bawled  intO'  the  deep. 

And  pleiisure's  voice  ne'er  reached  it  howso'  clear, 

Nor  Mammon's  hoard  e'er  bribed  that  inner  keep 
To  let  the  real,  diviner  self  appear. 

But  one  day  Love  a-wander'd  down  the  steep, 
And,  calling,  had  for  answer,  "  I  am  here." 
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THE   HILLS   OF   GOD. 


LIV. 


Memnon's  lyre    snapt    and   broken   pipes    of 
pan, 

No  classic  stillness  left,  greater  than  fills 

The  upper  vales  among  the  silent  hills. 
'Bove  lower  things  there's  that  abides  which  can 
Exalt,  and  calm,  the  restlessness  of  man. 

Far  from  distracting  sounds  of  leaves  and  rills. 

In  utter  peacefulness,  our  God  distils 
His  anodyne  which  doth  all  else  o'erspan. 
Upon  the  plateau-heights  of  life  alone, 

That  hush  is  found  in  which  reposeth  peace ; 
So,  loftiest  flights  of  feeling  one  must  own. 

Before  the  heart  can  hive  love's  true  increase ; 
O'er-towering   all  "  the  Hills  of  God  "  are  sown 

With  herbs  of  healing  knowing  not  surcease. 
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WORDS  AND   LOOKS. 


LV. 

\  T  7"  ords  are  not  always  language,  and  the  lips 
'   »      Tho'   eloquent  with  sound,   may  frame  no 
speech 
To  touch  the  heart.     Whereas  the  eye  may 
reach 
With  quick  or  apprehensive  gaze  the  tips 
Of  every  inward  nerve,  light  or  eclipse 

The  hope  within  the  breast.     One  glance  may 

teach 
A  lesson  countless  sermons  fail  to  preach  ; 
Through  looks,   not  words,   the  heart's  true  self 

outslips. 
Like  firmamental  stars  the  tell-tale  eyes 

Move  noiselessly  as  shadow-forms  in  sleep, 
The  windows  of  the  soul  as  of  the  skies. 

Proclaim  themselves  in  silence,  while  they  keep, 
A  gleam  interpretive  that  glows  and  flies 
In  utterance  unmistakable  and  deep. 
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HINC   LACHRYMiE. 


LVI. 


Tears,  it  is  said,  are  dewdrops  sent  from  heav'n, 
Angel-distill'd,  to  lighten  human  grief. 
Sooth,  they're  pearls  of  healing  for  sorrow-riv'n, 

And  crystals  of  beneficent  relief. 
Beyond  price,  when  eyes  are  dry  and  smarting, 
Boons  are  they,  too  (these  sad  founts,  blurring 
sight), 
When  loves'  are  cooling — dear  ones  departing, 
And  temples  are  throbbing  in  hush  of  night. 
Like  saving  oases  in  deserts  dreai'. 

When  men  sore  thirst,  and  hope  well-nigh 
departs, 
So  ministers  the  upward-welling  tear 

Its  solace  sweet  to  anguish-tortur'd  hearts. 
Deny  heav'ns  dewdrop  fable  as  you  will. 
Tears  are  divinely  efficacious  still. 
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SLEEPING  AND  WAKING. 


LVII. 


Upon  a  bank  of  faded  thyme  I  slept, 
And  twilight  shades  engirt  me.     As  I  lay 
I  dreamt  of  sunny  lands — the  scented  play 
Of  balmy  winds  and  falling  fountains  kept 
My  ravished  soul  enchanted,  till  I  wept 
For  very  joy,  and  weeping  broke  away 
From  happy  sleep,  again  to  garish  day ; 
And  mis'ry  back  into  my  heart  slow  crept. 
Oh,  that  I  might  for  ever  live  in  dreams, 
Far  from  this  actual — that  I  might  flee 
Its  bitterness — its  joyless  gloom  forget. 
Life's  way  is  hard,  but  if  in  sleep  there  gleams 
A  comforting,  awal^e  may  there  not  be 
Some  angel-hand  to  guide  me  even  yef? 


■ 
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SERVICE. 

(Ich  Dien.) 


LVIII. 


Fain  would  I  be  a  friend  whate'er  betide 
To  her  who  needeth  friend,  and  every  hour 
FoTgetting  not  1  am  her  friend,  would  dower 
Her  life  and  fate  with  all  things  that  provide 
For  happine&s.     And  tho'  the  world  should  chide, 
With  might  and  main  I  still  would  on  her  shower 
The  dues  of  friendship,  and  the  fadeless  flower 
Of  devotion,  nor  aught  would  serve  beside. 
And  should  she  scorn  my  service  and  attention, 

I  still  would  serve^ — I  may  not  love  my  friend — 
And  for  the  past's  sake  crave  my  suit's  contention,. 

That  thornless  roses  might  her  path  attend. 
Nor  would  I  ask  for  favour  or  for  mention, 
'Cept  this — that  I  might  serve  her  tO'  the  end. 
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PASSING. 


LIX. 

I    sit  within  the  twilight  of  my  room 
And  watch  the  people  pass  or  here  or  there, 
And  wonder  what  their  errands  are,  and  where 
Tliey  go  or  whence  they  come — from  light  or  gloom  ? 
A  jaunty  step  some  hath,  and  youthful  bloom, 
Others  a  laggard  gait,  and  rimy  hair. 
Like  heedless  summer  linked  with  wintry  care, 
A  motley  crowd  they  go — ^toi  guerd,  or  doom  ? 
I  watch  them  turn  the  bends  and  disappear ; 

Shade-like  they  come,  like  shadows  pass  from, 
sight. 
Until  within  my  darken'd  room,  I  fear ! 

I  feel  a  dread  of  this  strange  phantom  flight. 
Lo' !  now  I  srem  one  of  the  throng,  and  hear 

A  whispered  summons,  "  Come !  day's  spent,  'tis 
night. 

G 


» 
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INTRA  MUROS. 


LX. 

In  every  soul  there  is  some  hidden  shrine, 
At  which  the  inner  self  in  secret  kneels, 
And  gathers  comfort  at  that  fane  divine 

By  prayers,  by  converse,  or  by  mute  appeals. 
An  altar  to  dead  love  is  built  by  some, 

And  oft  thereto'  the  stricken  heart  repairs. 
Some  to  a  shrine  of  long-lost  friendship  come, 

To  seek  an  anodyne  for  weary  cares ; 
Whilst  others  crave  a  mse  interpreter. 

For  things  perplexing,  in  that  sacred  cell. 
But  best — for  some,  half -buried  joys  do  stir, 

Breathing  a  quiet  tranquil ising  spell. 
0  keep  on©  holy  place  within  the  breast ; 
Let  nonei  that  enter,  though  they  roam  the  rest. 
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STRIKE   HARD! 


I 


LXI. 

rose  with  throbbing  brows,  and   watched  the 


sun 

Light  up  the  threshold  of  another  day, 
I  sa,w  the  squirrels  'mong  the  chestnuts  plaj, 
But  untO'  me  w^as  neither  light  nor  fun, 
Only  a  string  of  dolorous  hours  begim. 

My  dreams  had  been  replete  with  grim  dismay, 
Visions  of  this  new  mom  in  dread  array 
Pass'd  'fore  me  phantascopic  one  by  one. 
The  dawTL  I  saw,  rise  desolate  and  sad, 

Her  I  sought  I  saw  not.     I  sat  at  board 
Lonely,  and  she  came  not,  nor  in  the  glad 

Bird-songs  heard  I  her  voice.     Death's  unsheath'd 
sword, 
A  reeking  blade,  alone,  T  saw,  and  mad 
With  grief's  despair,  bared  breast,  and  shrieked  : 
Strike  hard ! 
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THE   NIGHT   HATH   GONE. 


LXII. 


A    hr 

jr\  I 


h  me !  a^ain  I  see  the  red  sun  rise ; 

watch  the  day  slow  mount  from  height  to 
height ; 
How  tardily  hath  pass'd  the  weary  night. 
What  an  eternity  since  these  poor  eyes 
Were  closed  in  sleep — time  neither  stays  nor  flies 
Nor  takes  me  hence.     My  God,  how  long  this 

fight 
'IVeen  life  and  death,  this  strain  twixt  dark  and 
light. 
And  future  things  and  crowding  memories? 
But  see  !    What  hand  is  this  which  cools  my  brow  1 
What  glories  have  the  morning  mists  put  on? 
What  song  celestial  sings  the  waking  thrush? 
What  peace  descends^ — what  rest  enfolds  me  now  ? 
How  swift  the  world  slips  by,  its  storms  ha.ve 
gone. 
These  winds^ — they  sound  like  wings  of  angels 
— hush  1 
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THE   UNKNOWN   COMRADE. 


LXIII. 

Dreaming,  I  trod  an  unknown  path,  in  hand 
With  one  whose  face  was  closely  veiled,  but 

oh! 
So  strong  his  grasp.    A  weird  and  backward 
glow 
Of  sickly  light,  illum'd  a  shelving  strand 
Where   ebbed  a  darkling  sea.      And  faint  winds 
fann'd 
My  cheeks  and  brow,  allaying  every  throe 
Of  fear  and  fag — and  still  I  did  not  know 
With  whom  I  joiu-neyed  thro'  this  silent  land. 
Anon — a  brooding  mist  obscured  the  day, 

The  humid  air  seem'd  charged  with  ohamel 
breath ; 
And  yet  I  felt  no  dread,  my  comrade  gi'ey 

So  closely  held  my  hand.     At  last  he  saith : 
"  The  end  is  reached,  pass  thro'  yon  j^ortall'd  way ; " 
And    I,    uplooking,    knew   my    friend — 'twas 
Death ! 
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PHRYNE. 


LXIV. 

A  li  There  ruined  temples  on  Athena's  rock, 

^  ^       Cast  shadows  on  the  classic  land  below, 
And  few  remain  of  sculptured  gods  to  mock 

The  proud  magnificence  of  long  ago. 
Yet  one  is  there  of  fabled  beauty  still, 

Tho'  neither  god  nor  goddess.     Phryne's  bust, 
Serene  in  placid  loveliness,  doth  fill 

A  niche  in  yon  fair  gallery,  and  must 
Enchant  the  beholder  till  time  is  done. 

What  feelings,  0  Praxiteles,  were  thine 
When  erst  those  silent  features  were  begun? 

Didst  love  thy  model,  chisell'd  so  divine? 
Yea,  sooth,  that  counterfeit  of  thine  own  hands 
Shall  speak  thy  love  as  long  as  marble  stands. 
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STYX— JORDAN. 


LXV. 

Among  the  legends  found  in  Attic  lore, 
One  tells  of  Charon  plying  baleful  wherry 
'Tween  this  world  and  dim  Stygian's  nether  shore, 

Nor  lacks  he  ever  travellers  for  his  ferry. 
A  passage  toll  is  asked  of  every  shade 

That  passeth  to  the  silent  land  beyond, 
And  as  the  mortal  boundaries  out-fade, 

A  last  farewell  is  ta'en  of  every  fond 
And  happy  mem'ry.     Warm  pulsating  love. 

And  all  that  gave  delight  before,  ne'er  find 
In  Hades  an  abode,  but  once  doth  move 

Old  Charon's  boat,  all  joys  are  left  behind. 
How  different  is  that  stream  of  later  days 
On  crossing  which  there  waiteth  bliss  and  praise. 


i 
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THE  THREE   FATES. 


LXVL 


iu  fabled  Olympus  three  Fates  there  are, 
Who'  spin  and  dispose  our  destiny^ s  skein. 
Fix  durance  of  life,  dole  pleasure  and  pain, 
Give  trend  toi  the  soul,  to  make  or  to  mar, 
Lend  bias  tO'  good  or  tO'  bad  fortune's  star. 
From  distaff  of  Clotho  our  life-stuff  is  ta'en 
To  wheel  of  Lachesis,  'tis  then  cut  in  twain 
By  Atropos'  shears,  from  th'  swift-whirring  bar. 
0  subtle  the  legend,  cimning  the'  tale, 

Lo !  Clotho'  is  but  our  own  being,  and  then 
Lachesis  is  simply  (or  gain,  wo  or  fail) 

The  mead  of  om*  actions,  tho'  hid  from  our  ken. 
Atropos  is  death.     Then  why  should  we  rail 
At  fanciful  Fates?     0  !  weak-minded  men. 


i 
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DESPAIR. 


LXVII. 


How  I  crave  the  boon  of  Lethe's  waters, 
To  drink  forgetfulness  of  what  has  been, 
This  carnival  of  life,  its  pris'n  quarters, 

These  haunting-  nightmare-dreams,  seen  and 
imseen. 
Bespoiled  of  friends,  of  love  bereft,  with  grief 

O'erwhelmed,  with  tossings  on  a  hapless  sea — 
What  help  in  prayer  where  there  is  no  belief  ? 

What  but  despair  in  such  calamity'? 
Lethean  forgetfulness,  close  encloud  me, 

I  will  not  look  back  for  message  or  sign; 
Veil  me  in  mist,  in  mystery  ensliroud  me ; 

E'en  quench  in  nothingness  this  fate  of  mine. 
To  drink  and  forget,  what  bitter  delight — 
Ah !  to-  sleep  and  forget,  through  endless  night. 
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THE   MAGIC  CARPET. 


I 


LXYIII. 

That  Sule'man's  magic  carpet  might  somehow 
Transport  me  o'er  this  great  dividing  sea, 
To'  comfort  her  who  weepeth  now,  maybe ; 
Or  who,  perchance,  kneeleth  with  lifted  brow, 
In  prayer  about  this  hom*,  so  did  she  vow 
To  supplicate  for  me.     She  holds  in  fee 
My  like  resolve,  and  bowing  solemnly, 
I  crave  that  God's  good  grace  be  with  her  now. 
And  lo  !  my  vain  desire  troubleth  no  more, 

And  deepest  peace  my  restless  heart  doth  fill. 
The  home  unlikeness  of  this  stranger  shore 

Grows,  by  her  spirits  presence,  homelier,  till 
Wide  space  is  bridged,  and  seas  are  travers'd  o'er. 
On  the  "magic  carpet"  of  mutual  will. 
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OUR   MIGHT-HAVE-BEENS. 


LXIX. 


Othe  dreamy  shores  of  some  long-ago, 
O'er  far-away  sands  in  shadowy  scenes, 
We  wander  with  memory  to  and  fro, 

Gathering  the  shells  of  our  might-have-beens. 
Here  gleameth  a  broken  pecten,  lite  gold, 

'Tis  the  fortune  we  thought  as  ours  one  day ; 
There  trochus,  cowrie,  tellina,  unfold 

Our  long-lost  ambitions,  and  loves  far  away. 
These  turrets,  and  others,  banded  or  plain, 

Unrealized  hopes  are,  of  worldly  renown. 
The  vision  slow  fades  and  leaves  us  again 

Far  from  our  long-agoes,  in  prosy  town. 
Ah  1  we  should  be  greater  than  kings  and  queens 
If  we  could  possess  all  our  might-have-beens. 


LOVE  THEMES. 


ij 


11 
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THE  SONG  OF  LOVE. 


LXX. 


T 


he  first  note  in  the  song  of  love  is  low, 

Like  unto  some  lone  bird's  whose  brood  hath 


gone. 
'Tis  likewise  sad,  as  tho'  'twere  piped  by  one 
Whose  tears  enmingled  with  the  voice's  flow, 
Whose  tones  well'd  up  from  some  sweet  long-ago. 
Or  one  whose  heart's  best  strings  were  played 

upon 
By  hands  invisiblei,  and  heard  by  none 
Save  those  whose  ears  the  prelude  soft  well  know. 
Ere  long  that  "  low  note  "  swelleth  to  a  sea 

Of  mighty  chords,  and  reason  growing  mute. 
Lets  in  the  spheral  tones,  which  chording  sweet, 

Surge  and  resurge,  a  'verberating  lute 
That  drowneth  every  lesser  sound  complete. 
And  filleth  full  the  heart  eternally. 


'a 

4 
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WITH   SMILES   UPON   MY  LIPS. 


LXXI. 


\\ 


J  ith  smiles  upon  my  lips  I  rise  to  greet 
The  newborn  day.      With    glad-lit  eyes  I 


gaze 
Across  the  land,  thro'  all  its  flow'ry  ways, 
Past  yon  tall  poplars,  where  the  woodbine's  sweet 
And  am'rous  breathings,  lulling,  waft  and  fleet 
About  her  chamber  window.     Thro'  the  haze 
I  seem  to  see  her  knelt  in  soul-ton'd  prais© 
And  prayer — ai  vision  of  content  complete. 
No  dark  forebodings  hang  about  the  mom, 

But  day-dreajns  bright  as  cherub-faces  glow, 
And  like  a  strain  loud-blown  from  Triton's  horn 
Wide  Nature  chants  her  name.     The  swift  hours 
grow 
Impressed  with  her  grace,  and  closely  shorn 
Of  every  dread,  I  live,  I  love,  I  know. 
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LOVE  ONLY. 


LXXII. 


Blow,  above,  and  can  there  aught  avail 
Against  the  anguish  of  a  love-lorn  heart, 
Or  can  the  void  be  filled  with  any  part 
That  is  not  love?     Shall  music  even  fail 
As  ministrant,  or  art,  whose  rosy  sail 
Skims  o'er  a  sea  of  beauty  passing  fair, 
Or  science,  can  it  dull  tlie  aching  care, 
Or  friendship  with  its  forehead  calm  and  clear, 
Or  any  other  boon  the  world  counts  dear, 

Riches,  greatness,  or  coveted  renown, 
Requite  the  heart  or  e'en  the  void  remove  ? 
Ah !  no !  there  is  but  one  contenting  crown, 
But  one  full  flood  of  feeling  that  can  drown 
The  heart's  sick  longing — and  that  sooth,  is  love ! 


H 
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PASSION'S   FIRE. 


LXXIII. 

As  'mong  the  hills  oft  bides  a  fiery  glow 
Of  solstice    sunSj    with   scarce   one   breath 
ablow 
To-  mitigate  the  valley's  brooding  heat, 
So  on  my  heart  the  beams  of  love  full  beat 
With  fires  as  fierce,  till  all  my  blood  doth  flow 

Like  stroncr  red  wine  tumultuous  and  fleet. 
Oft  'mong  the  hills  refreshing  breezes  stir 
And  cool  the  torrid  surface  of  the  land. 
But  should  I  catch  one  chilly  glance  from  her — 
It  rushes  through  my  being  like  a  force 
Of  scorching  flame  across  some  desert's  sand — 
And  nought  within  my  parched  heart  bewrays 
The  semblance  of  a  cooling  breath,  nor  stays 

The  wild  race  of  my  passion's  fever'd  course. 
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UNUM    SOLUM, 


LXXIV. 


/^  ^   ne  flow'r  only  I'd  cull  to  glad  her  eyes ; 
^^        One  strain  only  I'd  sing  to  charm  her  ear  ; 
One  hean.  only  should  be  her  paradise; 

One  soul  only  should  worship  her  a,-near. 
The  rose,  queen-flower  of  love,  upon  her  breast 

Should  lie,  and  scatter  there  its  fragrance  sweet ; 
A  passion-song  care-chosen  from  the  rest 

Should  thrill  her  with  delight.     And  at  her  feet 
My  heart  should  be,  that  she  might  take  it  up 

And  wear  it  next  her  own,  to  watch  and  ward 
About  her  every  step.     A  chalice-cup 

My  soul  should  be,  fulfilled  by  the  Lord 
With  purest,  love,  a  deep  unending  store. 
That  she  mi^ht  live  nor  lack  love  evermore. 
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I   CANNOT  TELL  THEE   NOW. 


LXXV. 


Ny,  ask  me  not,  I  cannot  tell  thee  now, 
No  words  are  coined  fuU-dower'd  enough  to 
speak 
My  heart's  emotion,  nor  to  frame  the  vow 

That  haunts  my  brain ;  expression  is  too  weak 
To  force  the  floodgates  of  my  soul.     Tak-s  tliou 

The  fulness  of  the  tiood,  for  ardour  seek 
The  furnace,  and  for  purity  the  snow. 

Take  frora  the  storm  its  strength,  the  bow  its 
charm, 
Let  time  and  space  anmeasured  bounds  bestow ; 

Call  thou  on  Tl'uth,  Fidelity,  and  calm 
Resolve.     And  blending  all,  thou  canst  not  know 
The  half.     Such  passion  utter'd  would  alarm  ! 
So  read  it  in  mine  eyes  and  on  my  brow, 
But  ask  me  not,  1  cannot  tell  thee  now. 
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ECHOES. 


LXXVI. 

As  in  some  silent  gorge  a  voice  rings  clear, 
Then  echoes — loudly  here,  now  softly  there, 
So,  in  thy  accents  love,  I  seem.  tO'  hear 

My  matin  song,  and  now  my  whisper'd  prayer. 
So,  too,  the  light  that  sparkles  in  thine  eyes, 

With  glowing  beams  reflects  itself  in  mine, 
So,  when  thy  cheek's  o'erflushed  with  joyous  dyes 

A  kindred  colour  on  my  own  doth  shine. 
Strange  is  it,  too,  when  smiles  on  my  lips  start, 

I  find  their  imaged  curves  on  thine  are  thrown  ; 
Strangei,  too,  that  when,  emotion  stirs  thy  heart. 

There's  some  deep  feeling  moving  in  my  own. 
Which,  then,  is  Voice,  and  which  is  Echo?     Pooh, 
Love  is  to  each,  the  Voice  and  Echo  too. 
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OUR   LANE 


'M" 


LXXVII. 


g  all  the  lanes  we  love,  there's  one  we 
call 


"  Our  Lane,"  a  sylvan  track  it  is  and  sweet ; 

O'erhead  droop  odorous  shrubs,  and  under  feet 
(Save  in  the  ruts)  a,  myriad  flowers  enthral. 
On  either  side,  a  serried  leafy  wall 

Of  darkling  trees,  provides  a  safe  retreat 

For  varied  life,  and  maybe  lo\^rs'  seat. 
But  onei  dear  charm  it  hath  above  them  all — 
It  is  our  tryst !     There  oftentimes  we  meet 

When  summer's  splendour  glorifies  the  scene. 
And  full  oft  when  its  pageantry  hath  gone — 

Nay !  that  can  never  go  where  she  hath  been. 
"  Our  lane."     There  trysting  hours  speed  all  too 
fleet. 

For  time  its  limits  hath,  but  love  hath  none. 
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WITH   AND  WITHOUT  THEE. 


LXXVIII. 


Apart  from  thee,  what  is  the  world  to  me  ? 
A  dreary  waste  with  neither  sun  nor  flowers, 
And  time  without  thee  hath  but  empty  hours. 
What  is  the  world  to^  me  when  I'm  with  thee  ? 
A  garden,  bright  where  birds  sing  merrily, 
One  golden  moment  filleth  time,  and  dowers 
My  life  with  bliss.     The  world  and  time  are  ours, 
For  all  is  love's  now  and  eternally. 
Then,  having  thee,  I  own  both  sea  and  sky. 

For  in  thine  eyes  there's  misty  depths,  and  blue 
Of  cloudless  heav'ns.     An3  often  I  descry 

Upon  thy  face  the  rose  and  lily  too. 
So  earth  is  also  mine.     Is't  strange  that  I 
When  leaving  thee  should  make  so  much  ado  ? 
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WHAT   IS,    IS. 


LXXIX. 


The  garden  is  dreary  when  she's  not  in  it, 
The  lily  droopsi  low,  the  rose  seemeth  dead. 
And  timeless  the  piping'  song  of  the  linnet, 

And  odourless  sleepeth  the  mignonette  bed. 
When  she's  not  in  it,  the  garden,  else  gay, 

But  a,  wilderness  is,  eyes  I  ha,ve  none 
For  a.ught:  of  its  beauty — when  she's  away 

Colours  and  perfumes  refuse  to  stay  on. 
But  when — ah,  when! — ^when  she's  within  it, 

The  lily  gleams  white,  the  rose  vivid  red, 
Like  Marysas'  pipe,  fluteth  the  linnet. 

And  fragrant  incense  doth  mignonette  shed. 
I  have  not  reason  to  give  why  soi  'tis ; 
I  only  know  'tis  so — and  what  is,  is. 
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SMILE   ON,    DEAR   LOVE. 


LXXX. 


Smile  on,  dear  love,  for  it  is  life  divine 
To  bask  within  the  sunlight  of  that  charm ; 
No  beams  from  high  meridian  skies  can  warm 
The  earth's  fair  bosom  as  thy  smiles  do'  mine. 
Smile  on,  dear  love,  till  equatorial  line 
Strikes  thro'  my  breast  a  full  exotic  calm. 
With  breath  of  odours  sweet,  and  soothing  balm, 
O'er  which  love's  fervid  flame  shall  constant  shina 
Within  the  vestal  temple  of  my  heart 

Smile  on,  and  scatter  doubting  fears  afar. 
And  whether  close  we  be,  or  distance  part, 

Thy  smile  my  fate  is,  and  my  fortune's  star. 
So  shall  the  bliss  of  living  ne'er  depart, 

Xor  grief  assail  where'er  my  journeyings  are. 
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LOVE'S   QUERIES. 


LXXXL 


Dost  ask  me  if  I  love  thee  ?     Have  no  fear ; 
Come  nigh  my  throbbing  heart  and  Hst  its  lay, 
Or  not©  my  longing  gaze  as  it  doth  play 
About  thy  face  and  form  when  thou  ai't  near. 

Dost  ask  me  why  I  love  thee  1     Is  it  clear 

Why  flowers  are  ever  beauteous,  birds  are  gay  ? 
They  are  because  they  are,  we  can  but  say. 

And  so  'cause  thou  art  thou,  I  love  thee,  dear. 


And  shall  I  ahuays  love  thee?     "Wliy  dost  weep? 

flark,  from  yon  highest  height  yes  !  yes  !  doth 
call, 
And  YES  !  YES  !  echoes  from  the  deepest  deep 

Yea !  I  shall  love  thee  till  the  sun  shall  fall, 
And  every  starry  eye  be  closed  in  sleep, 

Yea,  e'en  till  crack  of  doom  which  endeth  all. 
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WHEN   DO   I   LOVE  THEE   BEST? 


LXXXII. 


T  T  Then    do  I  love  thee    best  ?      When    dawn 
VV  doth  break, 

And  moving  like  a  white  rose  on  the  walk 
I  meet  thee  'mid  the  perfumes,  and  we  talk 
Of  what  the  day  shall  be,  or,  when  we  make 
Our  forenoon  plans,  I  love  thee  best.     Or  when, 
Later,  I  take  thy  hand  and  steadfast  gaze 
Into  thine  eyes  illum'd  by  midday  blaze, 
I  think  I  love  thee  best.     Or  yet  again, 
When  by  the  quiet  stream  in  waning  light 
I  see  thy  form  reflected  in  the  tide. 
Or  walk  in  happy  silence  by  thy  side, 
Bathed  in  the  full  moon's  glitter  late  at  night, 
I  love  thee  best.     Yea,  but  I  do  protest ! 

Each  hour  in  th'  twenty-four  I  love  thee  best. 
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LOVE'S   MADNESS. 


T 


LXXXIII. 

here  is  in  this  world  but  one  form  for  me, 
But  that  is  so  lissome  with  grace  and  verve, 
That  every  bend  of  its  eloquent  curve 


Is  full  of  delightfullest  charm  for  me. 


There  is  but  one  face  in  the  land  for  me, 
But  that  is  so  beauteous  as  to  unnerve 
My  being,  whenever  I  stoop  to  serve 

Its  owner,  when  she  hath  command  for  me. 


There  is  but  one  maid  in  the  imiverse 

Who  my  heart's  love  has  power  to  compel, 

And  whether  it  prove  for  me  bliss  or  curse, 
Or  whether  it  make  for  me  heav'n  or  hell, 

I  can  but  love  her,  for  better  for  worse, 

Or  whether  she  favour,  or  slay  me,  'tis  well. 
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OMNIA  VINCIT  AMOR. 


LXXXIY. 


Fiendship  a  chaplet  is,  of  freshest  green, 
Adorning  well  the  brows  or  young  or  old. 
Affection  a  garland  is,  much  less  cold, 
For  in  it  buds  of  promise  may  be  seen. 

But  Love  a  rose-bush  is,  a  very  queen 

Of  full-blown  blooms.     All  colour   and   beauty 

roll'd 
In  one  transfixing  glow  which  doth  enfold 

All  dreams  of  what  may  be  and  what  hath  been. 

The  chaplet  of  friendship  bindeth  with  might, 

And  Affection's  garland  knits  close  its  throng, 

When  both  are  entwined  can  aught  disunite? 

Yea !  mingle  not  Love's  roses  there-among, 

Or  Friendship,  and  Affection's  put  to  flight, 

For  Love  ousts  everything,  naught  is  too  strong. 


FLOWER  LEGENDS. 


m 
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A  GOLDEN   LEGEND. 


LXXXV. 


The  Sultan's  daughter  many  wistful  hours 
Spent  in  her  father's  garden,  wond'ring  who 
The  master  was  of  all  the  beauteous  flowers 

Which  everywhere  about  her  footsteps  grew. 
"  Within  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  Him  I  do  love, 

Who  maketh  flowers.     Fain  would  I  toil  for  Him 
In  His  domain,  and  labouring  well  would  prove 

My  love,  for  blight  should  ne'er  one  floret  dim." 
One  night  she  heard  without  her  window,  rise, 

A  soft  low  voice,  and  looking  forth  did  see 
The  Lord  Jesus.      "  0  maid,  in  paradise 

My  garden  is,"  He  said,  "and  thou  shalt  be, 
Here  roses  are,  red  as  my  side  once  was. 
They  grew  for  thee  at  foot  of  Calvary's  cross." 
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THE   LILY  AND  THE   ROSE. 

(Envy.) 


LXXXVI. 

A  lily  and  a  rose  one  day  in  June 
■^   ^    Went  on  a  pilgrimage,  with  hearts  athirst  |^ 

For   knowledge,  as  to  which  of   th'  twain 
did  first 
Delight  the  earth.     So  swift  they  sped,  that  soon 
They  reached  that  eastern  garden,  and  e'er  th'  moon 

Had  risen,  were  treading  the  ground  that  erst 

Was  Eden  (but  which  long  time  has  been  accurs'd) 
There  sought  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  its  boon. 
No  serpent's  tongue  beguiled  them  with  speech, 

Tho'  long  they  waited.     Still  no  wisdom  came. 
Then  envy  like  a  serpent  coiled  in  each 

Of  their  fair  breasts,  began  to  move  and  frame 
An  answer  to  their  quest.     Which  thus  doth  teach 

That  not  for  Knowledge  sought  they,  but  for 
Fame ! 
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THE   BLUSH    ROSE. 


LXXXVII. 

An  old  Slavonic  legend  of  the  Kose, 
Tells  how  that  flower  was  erst  a  princess  fair, 
Who  in  her  father's  kingdom  had  a  share 
Of  all  his  regal  splendour.     Oft  from  repose 
Ere  yet  the  stars  had  paled,  thro'  cypress  rows 
The  princess  to  the  river  would  repair 
To  bathe,  returning  every  morn  with  care 
Before  the  sun  her  errand  could  expose. 
But  one  day,  lingering  past  the  wonted  hour, 

Uprising  Helios  on  her  beauty  shone. 
Now  when  the  king  of  day  beheld  this  flower 

Of  mortal  loveliness,  his  heart  was  won ; 
And  as  she  blushed,  he  changed  her  by  his  power 
Into  a  Blush-Rose  !  so  doth  the  story  run. 
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THE   MOSS   ROSE* 


LXXXVIIL 

Roses  are  said  to  be  earth's  regal  flowers, 
And  that  an  angel  comes  from  paradise 
Each  night  to  tend  them  with  refreshing  showers 

Of  dew.     Now  once  it  chanced,  about  the  rise 
Of  sun,  the  angel,  tiring  of  her  task. 

Sought  rest  beneath  an  odoriferous  plant, 
And  there,  aft  slumbering  long,  awoke  to  ask 

The  shelt'ring  bush  what  guerdon  she  could  grant 
For  fragrant  shade  and  safe-keeping  from  harm. 

The  rose  replied  the  angel  nothing  owed, 
Yet  craved,  if  gift  must  be,  just  one  more  charm  ; 

Straightway  a  mossv  mantle  was  bestowed. 
And  from  this  angel-garb  which  doth  enclose 

The  buds  and  blooms,  cometh  the  name  Moss- 
Rose. 


*This  story  is  told  in  vai7ing  fashion,  the  above 
differing  little  from  the  rest. 
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THE   RED   ROSE.* 


LXXXIX. 

Thro'  the  fabled  meadows  of  Asphodel, 
Flows  the  Lethean  stream  of  forgetfuliiess  ; 
There  heroes  disport  and  gods  sometimes  dwell, 

Tho'  'tis  said,  not  devoid  of  fretfulness, 
We  read  of  a  fete  which  once  was  arrano-'d 

To  relieve  the  ennui  of  Jove's  lower  court 
(When  godlike  deportment  was  curiously  changed, 

If  one  may  believe  the  written  report). 
Apollo's  lyre  and  the  pipes  of  old  Pan 

Rang  loudly  across  the  immortal  plains, 
And  th'  nectar,  by  Cupid  served  out,  began 

To  flow  like  fire  thro'  the  hot  dancer's  veins ; 
While  the  ruby  dregs  which  fell  from  each  cup 

Scarce  reach'd  the  gi^ound  ere  Red  Roses  sprang 
up. 

^The  above  is  only  one  among  numerous  legends 
relating  how  the  rose  became  red.  Tradition  mostly 
says  that  roses  were  originally  white. 
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THE   COWSLIP. 


'i 


xc. 

Perchance    in   May    when    fay-cupped    cowslips 
spring, 

And  children  liunt  for  them  on  sunny  meads, 

One  strikes  upon  a.  yellower  path  wliich  leads 
Thro'  flow^ery  ways  afar,  and  last  doth  bring, 
Tlie  little  wanderer  to  where  the  king 

Of  wonderland,  his  secret  storehouse  feeds. 

There  nature's  gems  beyond  e'en,  regal  needs 
Are  guarded   safe  'gainst  mortal's  gathering. 
This  elf-enchanted  gate  brute  force  doth  mock  ; 

How  then  a  simple  child  its  magic  fight  ? 
When  lo !  ai  Cowslip*  placed  within  the  lock 

Shoots  back  the  bolts  and  entrance  doth  invite. 
So  gates  of  heav'n  may  open  to  the  knock 

Of  lowly  souls,  tho'  proof  'gainst  armed  might. 

*In  Germany  the  Cowslip  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "  key-flower,"  and  in,  some  parts  of  France  as 
"  Llierhe  qui  ouvre^ 
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THE  GERANIUM. 


XCI. 

Once,  the  great  Mahommed  journeying  far 
In  search,  of  wisdom  and  Allah's  holy  aid, 
And  fasting  much,  nor  heeding  sun  nor  shade, 
Rested  at  last  beneath  a  pleiad  star. 
There  he  would  pray — but  one  thing  lacked,  to  mar 
His  pious  wish.     He  could  not  heav'n  invade 
With   unwash'd   hands,    and   here    no    fountain 
played. 
Nor  found  he  for  ablution,  water-jar. 

A  clear  still  pool  appeared  by  Allah's  might, 
And  th'  prophet  now  unrobing  swift  off-threw 

His  outer  garment.     This  hapt  tO'  alight 
Upon  a  mallow  plant,  wl]ich  forthwith  grew 

Under  the  robe's  sacred  touch,  into  a,  bright 
Geranium — first  that  the  earth  e'er  knew. 

A  similar  story  to  above  is  told  by  Sir  G.  Temple, 
in  his  "  Excursions  in  the  Mediterranean." 
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THE  ANEMONE. 


XCII. 


Maybe    the    fairest    flower    that  comes  with 
spring 

Is  the  Anemone.     Its  guileless  smile 
Lights  up  the  woods,  and  everywhere  doth  fling 

Prophetic  hints  of  what  shall  be  ere  while. 
The  classic  books  of  Greece  some  tale  profess, 

How  that  Adonis  gave  to  earth  this  bloom  * 
(That  youth  beloved  of  Venus  the  goddess, 

And  who  in  boar-chase  met  his  fated  doom). 
As  the  rude  tusk  of  the  infuriate  beast 

Let  out  th'  life's  tidal  flow  of  warm,  bright  blood. 
It  dript  and  runnel'd  till  the  heart  had  ceased. 

And  in  the  wake  of  that  red  woesome  flood 
Behold  !  Anemones  sprang  to  attest 
Adonis,  of  mortals  the  loveliest. 


*i 


^Bion  tells  us  that  Anemones  sprang  from  the 
mingling  of  Adonis'  blood  and  the  tears  of  Venus. 


Ill 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


XCIII. 

SAINT  Leonard  of  Sussex,  whose  valiant  fame 
Is  writ  down  in  annals  of  saintly  lore, 
As  one  who  to^  his  fellows  did  restore 

Safety  and  peace. 

From  the  forest  there  came 

At  divers  times,  a  dragon  with  eyes  aflame, 
And  gorey  maw,  for  victims,  more  and  more. 
Until  the  folk  despairing  did  implore 

The  saint  to  oust  the  beast,  in  God's  good  name. 

Th©  holy  man  OTrt  on  his  sword  and  hood. 
And  after  toilsome  fi^ht  the  monster  slew. 

And  in  the  glades  and  fastnesses,  we're  told, 

Wheree'r  the  saint  was  wounded  and  his  blood 
Sprinkled  the  ground,  there  ''  Virgins'  tears  "  * 
upgrew. 

Or  "  Lilies  of  the  Yalley  "  elsewhere  called. 

*In  some  parts  of  the  country,  Conval  Lilies,  or 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  are  called  "  Virgins'  Tears.'' 
The  above  legend  is  associated  with  the  Forest  of 
St.  Leonard,  in  Sussex. 
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THE  ALMOND  TREE. 


XCIV. 


Can  there  be  sweeter  sight  than  AlmoDd-bloom 
While  yet  the  year  is  cold  and  leaves  are  not  ? 
Its  pink  and  silvery  gleams  light  up  the  gloom 

Like  omen-lamps  of  Flora's  chariot. 
Tradition  saith,  that  Phyllis,"^  queen  of  Thrace, 

Sore  grieving  for  her  truant  consort,  died  : 
Whereon  the  pitying  gods  with,  favouring  grace 

Transformed  her  in  an  almond  tree,  to  bide 
Demophoon's  home-coming.     What  time  returns 

The  hero — direst  fate — 'tis  but  tO'  find 
Return  too  late !     Filled  with  remorse  he  yearns 

To  clasp  the  tree  in  which  his  love's  enshrined. 

When  at  his  touch,  her  faithfulness  to  show, 
Fair  Phyllis  wreathes  herself  in  blushing  snow  ! 

*  The   almond   tree  was   called   Phylla   by  the 
ancient  Greeks. 
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THE    SNOWDROP. 


XCY 


When  earth's  Edenic  pleasance  had  been  lost, 
And  our   first   parents    turned    thereout 
adrift, 
To  roam  the  outer  world  and  count  the  cost 

Of  knowledge ;  with  that  one  pitiful  gift 
Eve  knelt  one  day  beneath  the  falling  snow. 

Turning,  she  saw  an  angel  at  her  side, 
Who,  with  hand  outstretched  as  'twere  to  show 

Some  rare  display,  caught  a  descending  flake, 
And,  breathing  on  it,  cast  it  on  the  gi'ound. 

And  lo,  a  lovely  blossom  did  awake. 
Thus  was  born  the  Snowdrop,  on  earth  to  bide 

As  prophecy  for  son^owing  Eve,  who  found 
That  tho'  sin  was,  beautv  was  also  there. 
That  curse  of  thorns  did  not  mean  all  despair. 
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THE   PEONY. 


XCVI. 


How  erst,  Peon,  physician  of  the  gods, 
Received  the  herb  of  healing  from  Leto, 
And  practised  in  Olympian,  abodes, 

The  legendary  scrip  of  Greece  doth  show. 
Pluto  himself  was  heal'd  by  Peon's  skill, 

Which  cure  disclosed  that  jealousy  did  dwell 
Within  the  healing  art  as  it  doth  still ; 

For  ^sculapius,  on  his  rival  fell 
And  slew  him,  to  subdue  competing  fame. 

But  Pluto  out  of  gi^atitude  transformed 
Peon  into  red  peonies  which  flame 

Upon  the  earth  like  fire  of  strongholds  storm'd. 
Thus  by  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
Mankind  (as  hapt  after)  'herited  good. 

Poeonia  or  healing-plant  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  ha.ve  been  the  metamorphosed 
pupil  (Peon)  of  the  famous  ^Esculapius. 
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THE   IVY. 


XCVII. 


In  Cornish  tradition  is  found  this  tale, 
How  Iseult  the  beautiful  loved  the  knight 
Yclept  Tristram,  in  tourney  or  in  fight 
Among  Arthur's  bravest.     Tho'  arm'd  in  mail, 
His  prowess,  one  dolorous  day,  did  fail. 
He  was  slain  in  a  quest  (or  wrong  or  right 
The  chronicler's  pen  haps  not  tO'  indite), 
And  sore,  full  sore,  did  his  liege-love  bewail. 


At  one  end  the  Abbey  Tristram  is  laid. 

At  the  other  Iseult,  whose  heart  was  riven 

By  grief  for  her  knight.     From  tomb  of  the  maid 
An  ivy-branch  springs,  out  Tristram's  has  striven 

Another,  and  twined  they  grow  in  shade 
And  sun,  as  symbol  of  union  in  heaven. 
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THE  VINE. 


XCVIII. 


o 


Vine !  thou  regal  bearer  of  the  grape, 
Whose  purple  juice  makes  glad  the  heart  of 


man; 


0  shade  of  Bacchus,  clad  in  godlike  shape, 

What  utter  wretchedness  canst  thou  not  fan 
In  those  who  quaff  full  oft  thy  blood  ?    And  yet, 

'Tis  said,  to  dream  of  thee  foretells  fortune. 
In  histoiy  is  there  hint  from  which  to  get 

The  truth  confirmed?     Well,  here's  an  ancient 
one: 
A  Medean  story  holds,  of  Persian  life. 

How  that  Astyages  this  strange  tiling  dreamt, 
That  his  own  daughter  (the  great  Cyrus^  wife) 

Brought  forth  a  Vine !     Which,  said  the  Magi, 
meant 
Grandem'  and  riches  more  than  man  could  guess, 
And  did  not  time  full  prove  its  truthfulness  ? 
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DAISIES. 


XCIX. 


To  dream  of  daisies  when  summer-time's  night 
Is  like  to  fairy-sleep  with  blessings  fraught, 
Good  fortune  will  follow,  nor  shall  there  aught 
Sa.ve  happiness,  about  life's  pathway  lie. 
But  dreams  of  daisies  when  summer's  passed  by, 
Foreshadow  evils  and  impending  draught 
Of  good.     The  direful  future  may  be  sought 
In  vain  for  pleasantries,  or  low  or  high. 


Defend  us,  Fate,  from  autumn-daisied  dreams, 

Those  sad  prognostic  auguries  that  fling- 
Gloom  o'er  the  life,  a-quenching  all  its  beams ; 
And  send  us  dreams  of  daisies  in  the  spring, 
When  hope  ixi  heart  and  nature  clearest  gleams 
Anticipant  of  joys  June  days  will  bring. 
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THE   BRAMBLE. 


f 


The  Cormorant,  the  Bramble,  and  the  Bat, 
Three  partners  were  as  staplers  of  fine  wool. 
Who,  chartering-  a  vessel  for  Herat, 

Thence  sent  it  with  their  merchandise  filled  full ; 
Alas  !  en  route  it  foundered  in  mid  seas, 

And  all  their  freighted  fortune  thus  was  lost. 
This  SO'  discomfited  the  consignees 

That  never  since  have  they  made  good  the  cost. 
The  Cormorant  for  ever  dives  the  deep, 

In  hope  some  day  the  sunken  ship  to  find  ; 
The-  Bat  ne'er  ventures  out  save  when  in  sleep 

Hisi  creditors  dismiss  him  from  their  mind  ; 
Whilst  the  poor  Bramble  tugs  at  passing  sheep 
To  mend  his  fortune  and  his  credit  keep. 
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